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DESIGN IN PATCHWORK. 
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LITTLE BARBARA. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 





























WALKING DRESS—FRONT. HEAD DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS—BACK. HEAD DRESS. 
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HOUSE DRESS. FRONT OF PALETOT. 
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NEW STYLE BONNET AND HATS. 
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LITTLE BARBARA'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARY 8. 


M’ FARLAND. 


Ir was something new for me, who had always face. All my doubts faded at once, I did not care, 
enjoyed good health, this strange feeling of lassi- ‘ any longer, to enquire about her antecedents. 


tude‘and weariness, that was creeping over me, 
day after day, until all my vital energies were 
enfeébled. Little Barbara, who was just learn- 
ing her trade, drew her low chair up closer to 
mine, one duy, and gently rubbed my head. 

“You look so pale, Miss Davis,’’ she said; 
“if you are sick, what shall I do?’ 

hs Oh, I shall not be sick, Barbie,’’ Lanswered; 
“it’s only a passing headache—never fear !’’ 

‘‘T shall miss you-so much, if you do get sick. 
You seem different, nearer, somehow than the 
others. Why, I am hardly acquainted with them, 
and I feel as if I had known you all my life.’”’ 

{ kept on sewing, but I thought it all over. 
Barbara, with her fresh, pretty face, and her 
gentle manners, with the untried experience of 
seventeen years, had joined the shop where I 
was working, some few months previous, towards 
the middle of July... She had come in, one day, 
shy and blushing, and asked fer employment, 
‘‘I want to learn,” she said, ‘and I thought, 
maybe, you'd take me, and teach me; and that 
then, after I’d worked for nothing, for awhile, I 
might, by-and-by, earn something for myself,’’ 

We were very particular, and. would not em- 
ploy her, till we had made enquries about her 
She told us she was living at a Home for Chil- 
dren, in the suburbs, and I was deputed to go 
out there to enquire about her, Im that pur- 
pose I set forth, the next day. .I found her, 
in the garden, with the sunset light falling around 
her, like a benison. She did not hear me ap- 
proach, but sat, gazing abstractedly upwards, her 
thoughts evidently far away.’ In her hand she 
held a tiny rose-bud: I discovered, then, how 
fond she was of flowers; she almost worshipped 
them; and they were destined to play a not un- 
important part in her life, as my story will show. 


I shall never forget the soft expression of her 
Vou. LXXII.—22. 





She looked like some virginal Saint. I felt that 
no one, with such an expression, so innocent, 
so almost heavenly, could ever harbor a wrong 
thought; and I told her, at once, to come to the 
shop the next day. From that moment, we were 
friends, It was rather a, quiet friendship, too, as 
much in actions asin words. Barbara grew con- 
fidential, after awhile, telling me what little there 
wasto tell. Her father had been a German, a 
musician, ‘who played at concerts; her mother 
was English. Her mother had died when she 
was hardly five years old, and she had never seen 
her fathersince. He had placed her in the Child- 
ren’s Home, and immediately left the city. 

‘Were they kind to you at the Home?” I 
asked, one day. 

** Yes, but there were so many. of us—two 
hundred’’—and she gave the faintest bit of a 
sigh. ‘So I left there, after awhile.” 

**I wouldn’t board at the Home, anyway,”’ 
interrupted Chris Bell, tossing her head, airily, 
and .preventing me from learning where Barbie 
went, when she left the Home. 

‘* Worse places, Miss Chrissie,” said Miss Leigh, 
concisely. 

‘After I get.on pay, I may board with you, 
may I not, Miss Davis ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, Barbie,’ I answered, 
dearly love to have you.”’ 

I believe I remembered all the conversation in 
which Barbie had.taken part.. And all the while, 
her cool hand was on my forehead—but what a 
confused din the girls made with their talking— 
the black work made.me dizzy, and for the first 
time in my life, I fainted. 

When I awoke to consciousness, I was in my 
room; good-natured, fussy old Mrs. Blodgett, 
standing by my bed-side, while the doctor—a 


stranger to me—was feeling my pulse. 
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«Nervous prostration, Miss—”’ 

‘* Miss Davis,’’ volunteered Mrs. Blodgett. 

The doctor bowed, and continued : 

* You need rest quite as much as medicine— 
but a little of the latter will do you no harm, just 
at presént.” 

A few directions as to the medicine, a few kind 
words, and then the doctor took his departure. 

After he had gone, Mrs. Blodgett began to 
praise him in such unmeasured terms, that, in 
my confused, half-dreamy state, I was in some 
doubts, as to whether Dr, Richard Haddington 
belonged to'the ordinary world, or was some saint 
come back, in disguise, from heaven. ‘So good 
to we poor folks,’’ was Mrs. Blodgett’s parting 
words, as she left my chamber. 

The girls from the shop were very kind, and 
called daily with inquiries. But of them all, I 
only saw little Barbara. I think she did me 
quite as much goed as the doctor's medicine. 
She would come in like a fresh breeze, and quite 
as invigorating, with her youthful and innocent 
beauty. , 

Barbie brought me flowers every day, too; 
cheap, common ones; she could not afford better ; 
and flowers were now getting scarce. But on 
the eve of Thanksgiving, she brought me a bou- 


quet of hot-house roses. Poor dear! how she 
must have denied herself, in order to get the 


money to buy them. I would not hurt her pride 
and affection, by referring to this; but I resolved, 
if ever I got well, to repay her, in some fitting 
way, for her kindness. 

They were arranged a little peculiarly, too; 
only the buds of the pure white and the old- 
fashioned double red roses, and a little cedar. 

**How prettily they are arranged,” I said, 
“but how peculiarly.’’ 

*T used to arrange them like this, a long time 
ago, for Dr. Dick; and he liked them,” she an- 
swered, blushing a little. 

So my poor little Barbie, I said to myself, had 
‘her romance, young as she was. 

“Well?” I asked, and in answer to the simple 
interrogative, Barbie told me her story. 

Some two years before, Barbie had been ill of 
@ fever. A doctor was summoned, Dr. Dick as 
‘she ealled him, and he was so very, very kind to 
‘her, that long before she got well, her child-heart 
had gone out to him, with all the strength and 
passionate devotion of a woman. He used to 
take her out of the city limits, into the beautiful 
country. He taught her ‘to like his favorite 
authors, and had her study German—her father’s 
own language—and daily heard her recite. In 
Short, he constituted himself her mentor and 
friend. 





This lasted for six months. Then Dr. Dick was 
called away. ‘‘Somewhere West,’’ Barbie . be- 
lieved, to settle up some property, which had 
been left him. <A few days after he left, Barbe 
heard, with dismay; that the matron had got her 


‘a situation as nursery governess, in another eity. 


Dr. Dick had promised to write to her, and she 
was afraid if she left the Home, that something 
might prevent her receiving his letters. 

But there was no alternative, and Barbara was 
forced to accept the situation. 

‘* But I didn’t like it,’’ continued she, plain- 
tively. ‘« The children were cross. I lived out 
my year, however, and then I came back to the 
Home, and used to help take care of the children 
shere, until I got the situation in your shop.” 

“ And Dr. Dick ?”’ 

‘¢]T have never seen him since, and never re- 
eeived any letters. They changed matrons the 
year | wasaway. But I am sure that I shall g0ee 
him again. If not here, then in heaven. I was 
thinking so, the day you came to see'me at the 
Home. Do you remember it ?”’ 

Oh, the unreasoning faith of childhood! For 
Barbie was, after all, onlya child. And only an 
innocent, pure, trusting child could have had 
such a soft expression. 

‘* But you were so young, Barbara, and it is 
man’s nature to forget.” 

She looked up, wonderingly, but her simple 
nature refused to take the drift of my suspicions, 
and so I said no more. 

At this moment, there was a knock at the door, 
and the doctor entered. Barbara, always shy 
when strangers were present, slipped behind the 
curtains, at the head of the bed, as soon as she 
heard the knock. The doctor came bustling in, 
felt my pulse, pronounced me better, and then 
saw the flowers, which stood on a little table at 
my bed-side. He started. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, with some emotion, 
‘*but where did you get these?” 

“They are a Thanksgiving gift,” I replied, 
from adear friend of mine.”’ 

“A friend of yours?’’ he replied, with emo- 
tion, ‘‘I never knew but one person to arrange 
flowers in this peculiar way. Can it be, can it be,”’ 
he said, excitedly, ‘‘ that it is the same one?” 

‘‘ My friend is Barbara Steiniger,” I answered, 
my heart beating fast, and wondering if this 
could be ‘‘ Dr. Dick,’’ Barbara’s friend. ‘She 
is the dearest little thing, too, that ever lived.” 

«‘ Great heavens, do you know her? Where is 
she?” cried the doctor. “‘I have searched for 
her, for months.”’ 

All this time, Barbara was hidden behind 
the bed-curtains, at the other side of the bed; 
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but I thought I heard a little sob, half of grief, 
half of joy 

So I told him all, all Barbara's history, and 
her disappointment at not hearing from him. 

«IT wrote to her, three or four times,"’ he said, 
with emotion, ‘ and after I came back, I went to 
the Home to make inquiries. But the matron 
would not, or could not, helpme. She only told 
me Barbara was in another city, but she had for 
gotten the direction. And I have never come on 
any trace of her, till this day. For God’s sake, 
tell me where she is.”’ 

I heard a choking sob, from behind the cur- 
tains, at the head of the bed ; 

«‘T never fully knew how I loved the child,”’ 
he continued, ‘till I had lost her. It was like 
death to have to give her up.”’ 

“But why did you not advertise?’ I said. 

“I did. But she never saw my advertisement, 
I suppose, or else, which is most probable, had 
forgotten me.” 

There was another sob, more choking even 
than the other. The doctor heard it, started, and 
looked around, to see whence it came. 









‘* Barbara,”’ I cried. 

A little, white figure stepped forth, shyly, 
from behind the bed-curtains. 

‘Barbara! Barbara!’’ exclaimed the doctor. 
“Can it really be? Oh! my lost Barbara,” 

He was at the other side cf the bed, he had 
her in his arms ; and little Barbara, yielding to 
that fervent embrace, lay there, for a moment, 
almost insensible. 

1 was present at the wedding, which took 
place, about a year after, the interval having 
been spent by Barbara, at a first-class school, 
where the doctor had sent her. I go to them in 
my vacations always. The doctor says he can 
never half show his gratitude to me for being the 
instrument, through which he found his lost 
darling 

They have urged me to leave the shop, and 
stay with them always; and sometime J may do 
so; but not yet. But every year, a beautiful 
bouquet comes to me, in November, on the eve of 
the great annual festival ; and it is similar to the 
one, that was sent to me, out of her hard-earned 
savings, on ‘‘ Lirrtg BareaRa’s THANKSGIVING.” 





























Tue sun in dreary splendor, 
Is lingering in the West; 

A gloomy weight of ice and snow 
Is on the water's breast. 





The daisies and the buttercups 
Are in their frozen bed, 

All cheerless in the meadow, 

With sheets of white o’erspread. 





Long lines of loaf-like snow-banks, 
Long lines of leafless trees 

. Stretch out along.the roadside, 

Where all things seem to freeze. 
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BY MARIE 8. 
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The woodman's axe clear ringing ; 
The crackling of the frost; 

The cold air keenly stinging ; 
The leaves with pearls embossed, 















Remind us that a tyrant 
Has gained a regal throne ; 

His touch, like death, is chilling; 
His heart is like a stone. 










Yet ‘round the fireside gathered, 
Our homelike joys complete ; 

We heed not wintry hours, 

Or count them all too fleet. 












Tney came like a whisper of fresh green boughs, 
Fanned soft by a southern breeze, 

And fragrant with tropic sweets from afar— 
From regions beyond the seas. 

Like pearls from the mantling cup of joy, 
That I quaff'd in my sunny youth; 

Like a beaker that flashed with the priceless draught, 
Drawn fresh from the well of truth. 





Like a shimmer of pearls; like a faint perfume, 
That floats from the lily’s breast : 

Lake the calm that comes with the dewy hours, 

When the Eve-star lights the West; 
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Like the holy thoughts that quiet the heart, 
When we dream of the life to be— 

Are tender, and bright, and pure, and sweet, 
The memories I cherish of thee. 








I muse of a wreath of raven hair; 
Of the flash of a radiant eye; 

Of a clear, sweet voice, whose earnest tones 
Will thrill me until I die. . 

And my faith grows strong, that the “pure of heart” 
Yet gladden this world of ours: 

That amid the rain, and the stubble, and thorns, 

We may look for the sun and flowers. 














THE EXPRESS TRAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Two or three of us had lounged out of the 
club, one night, into Santley’s office, to find out 
the news coming in by cable, which the sleeping 
town would not hear, until ‘the paper would be 
out to-morrow. ‘Santley was editor of the Courier. 
He was scribbling away at driving speed, his 
hat on, an unlighted cigar in his mouth. 

*‘ You’re at it late, Ben.” 

** Accident on a Western road. Sixty lives 
lost,’’ without looking up. 

We seized the long white slips, which lay 
coiled over the table, and read the dispatch. 

«Tut, tat!” : 

*« Infamous !”" 

‘« Nobody to blame, of course.” 

‘*I tell you the officers of a road, where such 
an accident is possible, should be tried for mur- 
der!’’ cried Ferrers. 

Santley shoved his copy to the boy, and lighted 
his cigar. ‘1 think you’re wrong, Ferrers. 


Instead of being startled at such casualties, 1 
never travel on a railway, that I am not amazed 


at the security of them. Just think of. it: 
Thousands of trains running yearly’on each, with 
but a minute to spare between safety and de- 
struction, the safety of these trains depending on 
conductors, telegraph clerks, brakesmen, men of 
every grade of intellect, their brains subject to 
every kind of moods, and disease, and tempers 
The engineer takes a glass of liquor; the con- 
ductor sets his watch half a minute too fast ; the 
flagman falls asleep; and the train is dashed 
into ruin! It is not the accident that is to be 
wondered at ; it is the escape that is miraculous !”’ 

We all had dropped into seats, by this time. 
The night was young, and one after another told 
some story of adventure or danger. . Presently, 
Santley said: ‘ There was an incident which oc- 
curred on the Erie road, a few years ago, which 
made me feel as I do in the matter. I happened 
to be an eye-witness to the whole affair.”’ 

‘‘What was it, Ben?” 

‘It’s rather a long story 

‘*No matter. Goon. You can’t go home until 
your proof comes in, anyhow.” 

‘*No. Well, to make you understand, about 
five years ago, I had a bad break-down—night- 
work, hack, writing, and poor pay. You know 
how fast it all wears out the machine. The 


doctor — of diseases of the gray matter of 
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ne ETC. 


ETC., ETC., 


the brain, etc., and prescribed, instead of medi- 
cine, ‘absolute rest and change of scene. I would 
have swallowed all the nostrums in a drug-shop, 
rather than have left the office for a week. 

‘¢T'll take country board, and send in my 
editorials,’ I said. 

-“**No; you must drop office and work utterly 
out of your life, for a month, at least. Talk and 
think of planting potatoes, or embroidery—any- 
thing but newspapers and politics.’ 

‘* Well, I obeyed. I started on a pedestrian 
tour through Pennsylvania; studied oil stock in 
Alleghany county ; and ate sauer-kraut in Berks. 
Finally, I brought up—foot-sore, and bored be- 
yond bearing—in Williamsport. While there, I 
fell into the habit of lounging about the railway 
station, studying the construction of the engines, 
and making friends with the men. The man with 
whom I always fraternize, most readily, is the 
skilled mechanic. He has a degree of common 
sense—a store of certain facts, which your young 
doctor or politician is apt to lack. Besides, he 
is absolutely sure of his social standing ground, 
and has a grave self-respect, which teaches him 
to respect you. The professional lad, just started 
on his career, is uneasy, not sure of his position; 
he tries to climb perpetually. I tell you this, to 
explain my intimacy with many-of the officials 
on the road, especially with an ¢ngineer named 
Blakeley. 

‘This man attracted me first, by his ability to 
give me the information I wanted, in a few direct, 
sharp words. Like most reticent men, he knew 
the weight and value of words, I soon became, 
personally, much interested in him. He was 
about forty, his hair streaked with gray, with o 
grave, worn face, which hinted at a youth of 
hardships and much suffering. However, 
Blakeley had found his way to the uplands at 
last. Three years before, he had married a 
bright, cheerful woman. They had one child—a 
boy. He had work, and good wages, and was, I 
found, high in the confidence of the company. 
On one occasion, having a Sunday off, he took 
me up to Jersey Shore, where his wife and boy 
lived. He was an exceptionally silent man, but 
when with them, was garrulous and light-hearted 
asa boy. In his eyes, Jane was the wisest and 
fairest of women, and the boy a wonder of in- 
tellect. One great source of trouble to him was, 
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as I found, that he was able to see them but once 
in three weeks. It was necessary for the child’s 
health, to keep them in the country air, and in- 
deed, he could not afford to have them elsewhere; 
but this separated him from them almost wholly. 
Jane was in the habit of coming with Charley, 
down to a certain point of the road, every day, 
that Blakeley might see them as he dashed by. 

‘And when [ found out this habit, it occurred 
to me that I could give Blakeley a great pleasure. 
How often have I cursed my meddling kindness 
since. January 25th, was the child’s birthday. 
I proposed to Mrs. Blakeley, that she and 
Charley should board the train, which her hus- 
band droye, unknown to him, and run up to 
Harrisburg, where he had the night off. There 
was to be a little supper at the Lochiel House. 
Charley was to appear in a new suit, etc., ete. 
Of course, the whole affair was at my expense— 
a mere trifle, but an affair of grandeur and dis- 
tinction, which fairly took Jane’s breath. . She 
was a most innocent, happy creature; one of 
those women who are wives and mothers in the 
cradle. When Blakeley found her, she was a 
thin, pale, little tailoress—a machine to grind 
out badly-made shoddy clothes. But three years 


of marriage, and petting of Charley had made 


her rosy, and plump, and pretty. 

‘The little Highland suit was bought complete, 
to the tiny dirk and feather, and very pretty the 
little fellow looked in it. I wrote down to order 
a stunning supper, to be ready at eight. Jane 
and the boy were to go aboard the train at Jersey 
Shore, a queer little hill village, near which 
they lived. Blakeley ran the train from 
Williamsport, down to Harrisburg, that day. 
His wife being in the passenger car before he 
took charge of the engine, of course, he would 
see and know nothing of her, until we landed in 
Harrisburg, at seven. I had intended to go down 
in the smoking car, as usual, but another fancy, 
suggested, I suppose, by the originator of all 
evil, seized me. No need to laugh. Satan, I 
believe, has quite as much to do with accidents, 
and misery, and death, as with sin, Why not? 
However, my fancy, diabolic or not, was to go 
down on the engine with Blakeley. I hunted up 
the fireman, and talked to him for an hour, 
Then I went to the engineer. 

“«« Blakeley,” I said, ‘Jones (the fireman), 
wants to-night off.’ 

“«< Off! Oh, nodoubt! He's taking to drink, 
Jones. He must have been drinking when ho 
talked of that. It’s impossible.’ 

“IT explained to Blakeley that Jones had a 
sick wife, or a sweetheart, or something, and 
finally owned, that I had an unconquerable de- 





sire to run down the road on the engine, and, 
that knowing my only chance was to take the 
fireman’s place, had bribed him to give it to me. 
The fact was, that in my idleness, and the over- 
worked state of my brain, I craved excitement as 
a confirmed drunkard does liquor. 

«« Blakeley, I saw, was angry, and exceedingly 
annoyed. He refused, at first, but finally gave 
way with a grave civility, which almost made me 
ashamed of my boyish whim. I promised to be 
the prince of firemen. 

«*«Then you'll have to be treated as one, Mr. 
Santley,’ said Blakeley, curtly. ‘I can’t talk to 
gentlemen aboard my engine, It’s different 
from here, on the platferm, you'll remember. 
I’ve got to order, and you to obey, in there, and 
that’s all ther’s of it.’ 

««¢Oh, I understand!’ I said, thinking that it 
required little moral effert to obey, in the matter 
of shovelling coal. If I could have guessed 
what that shovelling coal was to cost me. But 
all day, I went about, thinking of the fiery ride 
through the hills, mounted literally on the iron 
horse. 

*‘ It was in the middle of the afternoon, when 
the train rushed into the station. I caught a 
glimpse of Jane, on the passenger car, with 
Charley, magnificent in his red and green plaid, 
beside her. She nodded a dozen times, and 
laughed, and then hid behind the window, fear- 
ing her husband should see her. Poor girl! It 
was the second great holiday of her life, she 
had told me; the first being her wedding day. 

“The train stopped ten minutes. It was 
neither an express, nor an accommodation train, 
but one which stopped at the principal stations 
on the route—Selinsgrove, Sunbury, etc. 

“I had an old patched suit on, fit, as I sup- 
posed, for the service of coal heaver; but 
Blakeley, when I came up, eyed it and my 
hands, sardonically. He was in no better tem- 
per, evidently, with amateur firemen, than he had 
been in the morning. 

««¢ All a-board!’ he said, gruffly. ‘You take 
your place there, Mr. Santley. You'll put in 
coal just as I call for it, if you please, and not 
trust to your own judgment.’ 

‘‘His tone annoyed me, ‘It cannot require 
much judgment to keep up fire under a boiling 
pot, and not to make it too hot. Any woman 
can do that in her own kitchen.’ 

‘¢ He made no reply, but took his place in the 
little square box, where the greater part of his 
life was passed. I noticed that his face was 
flushed ; and his irritation at my foolish whim, 
was surely more than the occasion required. I 
watched him with keen curiosity, wondering if 
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it was possible, that he could have been drinking, 
as he had accuged poor Jones of doing.”’ 

“It strikes me as odd,” interrupted Ferrers, 
“that you should have not only made an inti- 
mate companion of this fellow, Santley, but have 
taken so keen an interest in his tempers and 
drinking bouts. You would not be sesh to 
honor any of us with such attention.’ 

‘*No. I have something else to do. I was 
absolutely idle then. Blakeley and his family, 
for the time, made up my world. As for the 
friendship, this was an exceptional man, both as 
to integrity and massive hard sense. The 
knowledge that comes from books, counts with 
me but for little, compared with the education 
given by experience, and contact with facts, for 
forty years. I was honored by the friendship 
of this grimy engineer. But the question of his 
sobriety, that day, was a serious one. A man in 
charge of a train, with hundreds of souls aboard, 
I felt, ought te be sober, particularly, when I 
was shut up in the engine with him. 

“Just as we started, a slip of paper was 
handed to him, which he read and threw down. 

“*Do you run this train by telegraph?’ I 
asked, beginning to shovel vigorously. 

*** Yes. No more coal.’ 

*««]sn't that unusual ?” 

«+ Yes, There are two special trains on the 
road this afternoon.’ 

‘1s it difficult to run a train by telegraph ?” 
1 said, presently, simply to make conversation. 
Staring m silence at the narrow slit in the 
gloomy furnace, or out at the village street, 
through which we slowly passed, was monotonous. 

**No; not difficult. I simply have to obey 
the instructions which I receive at each station.’ 

«But if you should happen to think the in- 
structions not right?’ 

‘«*Happen to think! I’ve no business to think, 
at all! When the trains run by telegraph, the 
engineers’are so many machines in the hands of 
one controller, who directs them all from a cen- 
tral point. He has the whole road under his eye. 
If they don’t obey to the least tittle their orders, 
it is destruction to the whole.’ 

‘«* You seem to think silent obedience the first 
and last merit in a railway man?’ 

*Yes,’ dryly. I took the hint, and was 
dumb. 

‘«We were out of town now. Blakeley quick- 
ened the speed of the engine. I did not speak 
to him again. There was little for me to do, and 
1 was occupied in looking out at the flying land- 
seape. -The fields were covered with a deep fall 
of snow, and glanced whitely by, with a strange, 
unreal shimmer. The air was keen and cutting. 





Still the ride was tame. I was disappointed. 
The excitement would by no means equal a dash 
on a spirited horse. I began to think I had 
little to pay for my grimy hands and face, when 
we slowed at the next station. One or two pas- 
sengers came aboard the train. There was the 
inevitable old lady, with bundles, alighting, and 
the usual squabble about her trunk. 1 was craning 
my neck to hear, when the boy ran alongside 
with the telegram. 

‘¢The next moment, I heard a smothered ex- 
clamation from Blakeley. 

**«Go back,’ hesaidtothe boy. ‘Tell Sands to 
have the message repeated. There's a mistake.’ 

‘The boy dashed off, and Blakeley sat, waiting, 
coolly polishing a bit of the shining brass before 
him. Back came the boy. 

“+ Had it repeated. Sands is raging at you. 
Says there’s no mistake, and you'd best get on,’ 
thrusting the second message up. 

‘Blakeley read it, and stood hesitating for 
half a minute. I never shall forget the dismay, 
the utter perplexity that gathered in his lean 
face, as he looked at the telegram, and then at 
the long train behind him. His lips moved as if 
he were calculating chances, and his eye sud- 
denly quailed, as if he saw death at the end of 
the calculation. 

«««What’s the matter? What are you going to 
do?’ I asked. 

see Obey.’ 

‘The engine gave a long shriek of horror, 
that made me start, as if it were Blakeley’s own 
voice. The next instant, we rushed out of the 
station, and dashed through the low-lying farms, 
at a speed which seemed dangerous to me. 

‘¢¢ Put in more coal,’ said Blakeley. 

“T shovelled it in. 

““¢We are going very fast, Blakeley,’ I ven- 
tured. 

‘*He did not answer. His eye was fixed on 
the steam gauge; his lips closely shut. 

**« More coal.’ 

«1 threw it in. 

“The fields and houses began to fly past but 
half seen. We were nearing Sunbury. Blake- 
ley’s eye went from the gauge to the face of the 
time-piece and back. He moved like an autom- 
aton. There was little more meaning in his 
face. 

‘** More!’ without turning his eye. 

“‘T took up the shovel—hesitated. 

«*Blakeley! We're going very fast. We're 
going at the rate of sixty miles an hour.’ 

© « Coal.’ 

“] was alarmed at the stern, cold rigidity of 
the man. His pallor was becoming frightful. 
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«I threw in the coal. 


‘At least, we must stop in Sunbury. He had 


told me that was the next halt. 

“The little town approached. As the first 
house came into view, the engine sent out its 
shriek of warning; it grew louder, louder. We 
dashed into the street, up to the station, where a 
group of passengers waited, and past it without 
the halt of an instant. 
the appalled faces of the waiting crowd. Then 
we were in the fields again. 

“The speed now became literally breathless ; 
the furnace glared red-hot. The heat, the ve- 
locity, the terrible nervous strain of the man 
beside me, seemed to weight the air. I found 
myself drawing long stertorous breaths, like one 
drowning. I heaped in the coal at intervals, as 
he bade me.” 

«Td have done nothing of the kind!’ inter- 
rupted one of the listeners. ‘The man was mad.’ 

“«I did it because I was oppressed by an odd 
sense of duty, which I never had in my ordinary 
brain-work. I had taken this mechanical task 
on myself, and I felt a stricture upon me to go 
through with it at any cost. I know now how it 
is that dull, ignorant men, without a spark of 
enthusiasm, show such heroism sometimes, as 
soldiers, engineers, captains of wrecked vessels. 


It is this overpowering sense of routine duty. 
It’s a finer thing than sheer bravery, to my no- 


tion. However, I began to be of your mind, 
Wright, that Blakeley was mad, laboring under 


some sudden frenzy from drink, though I had § 


never seen him touch liquor. 

‘He did not move hand or foot, except in the 
mechanical control of the engine, his eye going 
from the gauge to the time-piece, with a steadi- 
ness, that was more terrible and threatening, 
than any gleam of insanity would have been. 
Once he glanced back at the long train sweeping 
after the engine, with a headlong speed, that 
rocked it from side to side. You could catch 
glimpses of hundreds of men and women talk- 
ing, reading, smoking, unconscious that their 
lives were all in the hold of one man, whom I 
now strongly suspected to be mad. I knew by 
his look that he remembered their lives were in 
his hand. He glanced at the clock. 

‘««Twenty miles,’ he muttered. 
the coal, Jones. The fire is going out.’ 

“I did it. Yes, I did it. There was some- 
thing in the face of that man, that I could not 
resist. Then I climbed forward and shook him 
by the shoulder, 

«Blakeley !’ I shouted, ‘you are running 
this train into the jaws of death.’ 

“*T know it,’ quietly. 


‘Throw on 


I caught a glimpse of 





««* Your wife and child are on it.’ 

“** My God!” 

“He staggered to his feet. But even then, ke 
did not move his eye from the gauge. 

“<«Tn & minute— 

**¢Make up the fire,’ he said, and pushed in 
the throttle valve. 

«««T will not.’ 

«‘¢Make up the fire, 
quietly. 

«IT will not. You may murder yourself, and 
your wife and boy, but you shall not murder 
me.’ 

‘He looked at me. His kindly gray eyes 
glared like those of a wild beast. But he con- 
trolled himself in a moment. 

*¢«T could throw you out of this door, and make 
short work of it. But—look here; do you see 
the station yonder?’ 

«‘T saw a thin wisp of smoke against the sky, 
about five miles in advance, 

«<«T was told) to reach that station’ by six 
o’clock. The express train meeting us is due 
now. I ought to have laid by for it at Sunbury. 
I was told tocome on, The track is a single one. 
Unless I can make the siding at that station in 
three minutes, we will meet it yonder in the 
hollow.’ 

‘« ‘Somebody blundered ?’ 

*«¢ Yes, I think so.’ 

««¢ And you obeyed?’ 

“He said nothing. Ithrewoncoal. If I had 
had petroleum, I would have thrown ‘it on. But 
I never was calmer in my life. When Death has 
a man actually by the throat, it sobers him. 

«Blakeley pushed in the valve still farther. 
The engine began to give a strange panting 
sound, Far off to the South, I could see the 
bituminous black smoke of a train. 

“TI looked at Blakeley, inquiringly. 
ded. It wag the express. 

««T stooped to the fire. 

*¢*No more,’ he said. 

‘**I looked across the clear, wintry sky, at the 
gray smoke of the peaceful little village, and be- 
yond, that black line coming closer, closer, across 
the sky. Then I turned to the watch. 

“In one minute more— 

«Gentlemen, I confess; I sat down, and buried 
my face in my hands. I don’t think I tried to 
pray. I had a confused thought of a mass of 
mangled, dying men and women, mothers and 
their babies, and, vaguely, of a merciful God. 
Little Charley with his curls and pretty suit— 

‘There was a terrific shriek from the engine, 
against which I leaned. Another in my face. A 
hot tempest swept past me. ° 


Mr. Santley,’ very 


He nod- 
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“T looked up.“ We were on the siding, and 
the express had gone by. The hindmost cars 
touched in passing. 

«Thank God 
Blakeley !’ I cried. 

«But he did not speak. He sat there, im- 
movable, and cold asastone. I went to the cars, 
and brought Jane and the boy to him, and when 
he opened his eyes, and took the little woman's 
hands in his, I came away. 

“An engineer, named Fred, who was at the 
station, ran the train into Harrisburg. Blakéley 


You've done it, Blakeley! 





was terribly shaken. But we went down, and 
had our little feast, after all. ‘Charley, at least, 
enjoyed it.”’ 

“What was the explanation? A blunder of 
the director, or the telegraph operator?” 

“I don't know. Blakeley made light of it 
afterwards, and kept the secret. These railway 
men must have a strong esprit de corps. 

‘All I know is, that Blakeley’s salary was 
raised, soon after, and he received, that Christ- 
mas, a very handsome ‘testimonial for services 
rendered,’ from the company.” 





HER QUESTION. 


BY KATIE 


“‘Wuen my steps have feeble grown; 

When my youth has passed away; 
_ Will you love me, then, my own, 

Fondly as you do to-day? 

When my brow is lined with care: 
When Old Age, with fingers cold, 

Turns to silver all my hair, 
That now shines like burnished gold. 


When Time dims my eyes’ bright blue; 
When my cheek no longer glows 
With the lily'’s snowy hue— 
With the crimson of the rose, 
will your fancy never stray ? 
Will your heart still faithful, prove 
To the bride, whom thou, this day, 
Vowed to cherish, and to love? 


Better far, that I had lain 
In my bridal garments decked, 
Low in Death, than bear the pain 
Of unkindness and neglect. 





HIGGINS. 


“Ah! my love,” you fondly say, 
As you clasp me to your breast: 
“While on earth ordained to stay, 
This skall be your place of rest.” 


“What, though trials may arise, 

Trust me, love, they will not last; 
Brighter still, will gleam the skiex, 

When the shadows shall have passed. 
And when years have fled away, 

Still my love shall not grow cold; 
Golden bair may turn to gray, 

But the heart can ne’er grow old.” 


As your loving words I hear, 
Doubts have vanished, one by one, 
As the dewdrops disappear 
At the coming of the sun. 
And with perfect love and faith, 
Do I yield my heart to thee; 
Thine forever; until Death 
Shall have parted you and me. 





DAISY DEANE. 


BY CHARLES J. 


Come with me, sweet Daisy Deane, 
When the sunset fades away, 
And from out the lovely scene, 
Rise the cloudlets bright and gray; 
When the golden rods are waving 
From the hedgerows, far and wide, 
And the autumn flow’rs are laving 
In the streamlet’s purling tide— 
When the sun smiles o’er the lea, 
Lovely Daisy, come with me. 


Come with me, sweet Daisy Deane, 
When the moon is shining bright, 

Smiling, with her brilliant sheen, 
Through the lone hours of the night, 

Whe the winds are whisp’ring low, 
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Through the wood with murm'ring sighs, 
And the starlight’s twinkling glow 

Gleams from out the midnight skies, 
Lovely Daisy, come with me, 
There are none I love bat thee. 


When the-sun, with rosy glow, 

Steeps the eastern hills iu light, 
And the lakelet’s rolling flow 

Gleams like waves of amber bright, 
Come with me, oh, come with me, 

To the low and sounding shore, 
Where the softly moaning sea 

Rolls and rolls forevermore ; 
And I'll tell thee, sweet, my queen, 
How I love dear Daisy Deane. 





COULD SHE BE PARDONED? 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


MortTgvit1z is a pretty seaside spot, on the 
eoast of dear old Brittany. I suppose it will 
soon become as detestable as most watering- 
places, because the Americans and English have 
found it out, and begun to make it somewhat 
fashionable, and presently, it will grow utterly 
“ yillafied,’’ and cocknified, and unehdurable. 

Time was, when stray artists or pilgrims, in 
search of the picturesque, alone knew it: a later 
time came when it was known of quiet people, 
who wanted a summer retreat—people who be- 
longed in ‘‘the world,”’ but grew so tired of a 
residence therein, that for a tew weeks, at least, 
during each year of busy, crushing, wearisome, 
aimless idleness, they longed to escape, and 
freshen their souls by a brief interview with 
Nature. 

That era lies only a few years back, to count 
by time, but it seemed a long way off, to count 
by the events of our swift-moving century. 
However, long or short, it was during one of 
those seasons—early in August—that Isabel 
Vaughan wandered thither with as few «mpedr- 
menta as a rich young widow could manage to 
exist. 1 think she had only her companion, two 
ladies’ maids, a footman, a courier, and six and 
twenty boxes—the lapdogs, the birds, and the 
monkey, not counting. She was a great beauty 
(of course an American—all the beauties of our 
day. are Americans), with an income, which 
would once have been considered an enormous 
fortune, regarded as capital—plenty of brains, 
high spirits, and good nature—though she often 
did foolish things—was frequently gloomy, and 
more frequently cross—like everybody else that 
ever I knew, whether rich or poor, young or old, 
wise or silly. 

I ought to deseribe her to you, according to all 
tules of modern novels, as very weary of life, 





and moving about in search of the impossible; 
but. she was nothing of the sort. She liked ad- 
miration ; she enjoyed the luxuries wealth gave 
her; and she was happy enough, only not so 
happy as she wished to be: but few people are; 


yearnings, that somewhat vague discontent—only 
she was far too wise, to allow any friend the 
opportunity to be eontemptuous, for she kept her 
fancies religiously to herself, and those who 
thought they knew her best, would have been the 
loudest to assert that she was utterly incapable 
o1 foolish dreams, and a wicked dissatisfaction’ 
with the bubbles and foam, among which her 
associates lived satisfied. 

In the grounds of the principal hotel, there 
was a pretty cottage. Isabel had secured this in 
advance, and so could have all the privacy she 
might desire, yet avoid those annoyances, which 
even rich people must endure, when they attempt 
‘‘housekeeping’’ in a place of that kind. She 
arrived in the afternoon, and strolling out on the 
sands towards sunset, with Mrs. Lorrimer, she 
met numerous acquaintances—more than she 
cared to meet, and among the men were several, 
whom she could not help suspecting, with that 
undercurrent of bitterness, which came over her, 
now and then, that they had wandered thither 
on her account, and would not have dreamed of 
so doing, had ske been less rich than destiny had 
seen fit to make her, 

She left Mrs. Lorrimer talking inanities with 
a group of people, and passed on down the 
shore, rounded a point, and came upon ‘a bit,”’ 
that she was thinking would make a pretty 
‘«motive’’ for a picture—thinking as we all do, 
in a hopeless sort of jargon, since everything in 
our age, even to art and poetry, has a slang; or 
if you consider that word vulgar—an argot of its 
own. 

There was a bold sweep of headland—rocky 
and precipitous—with a circle of pine trees set 
on its front like a crown; below, the wreck of a 
brig, which had been dashed against the cruel 
rocks, during the spring tides ; a group of red- 
shirted men and blue-petticoated women hauling 
in a fishing-boat; beyond, the purple sweep of 
ocean; a narrow line ot intense light, defining 
the horizon; a single sail midway—the upper 
half, a sheet of silver; the lower, black as 


and Isabel was sufficiently sensible, to admit that } ink. 


existence had already given her as much as she 
had a right to expect. 


She turned her back on the sea, and walked 
towards a rise in the shore, from whence she 


That she could want aught besides, she knew 3 fancied ‘the bit” would appear even more 
was absurd: her dearest friend could not have} striking; but as she ascended the height, she 
been more contemptuous than she was of those { perceived that somebody had been in advance of 
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her, in appreciation of the view for artistic 
es. 

One of the light-jointed easels, such as artists 
carry about in their summer wanderings, was 
placed in a convenient position—a canvas set 
upon it, a camp-stool at the foot. The owner of 
these possessions had left work and easel. Isabel 
looked about to see if he or she was in sight, 
feeling a sudden, improper desire to inspect the 
production, just because she had no business so 
to do. 

She walked on towards it; glanced up the 
~ hill, and on the top, saw a man standing, looking 
out across the sea. He was too far off to be 
recognizable, and the spoiled beauty thought : 

««T may have a peep, and be gone before he can 
get near—anyway, it is some professional, who 
gught to be flattered, by my taking the trouble 
to look at his work.” 

So she went up to the easel, and once stationed 
in front of the canvas, she forgot everything else 
in her admiration of the newly-finished sketch, 
which had been executed with loving care, and 
was so much finer than she had expected, that, 
as I said, she stood there, oblivious of the fact, 
that the owner—at least, it was reasonable to 
suppose so—stood on the top of the hill, and 
must be able to see her, and the liberty she was 
taking. 

In the spring, she had purchased a couple of 
small pictures at the Paris Exposition, which had 
greatly struck her fancy. They were exhibited 
anonymously, and she had been unable to learn 
the name of the artist. As she looked at the 
sketch on the easel, she felt confident that it was 
& production by the same hand. 

She was roused from her absorption by the 
sound of footsteps close beside her; she turned 
her head, and to her utter astonishment, found 
herself confronting a gentleman, who had the 
honor of ranking among her acquaintances. 

‘« Mr. Severn !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Mrs. Vaughan !”’ returned he. 

Their surprise was evidently mutual, and with 
that odd ability, which women possess, of being 
able to think twenty things at once, all in as 
brief a space, as a flash of lightning would re- 
quire for its passage, the fancy struck Isabel 
among a host of reflections, that the speaker's 
tone was, by no means, one of pleasure. But 
the man’s emotion—whatever might have caused 
it—passed so quickly, and \eft him so perfectly 
calm and self-possessed, that in another flash, she 
decided that it had never existed save in her own 
imagination. 

Still she spoke first. That was due her own 
dignity, after this brief but strange flutter, which 





the sight of him had caused her. Before he 
could open his lips again, she was saying: 

‘* Now I know how people feel when they see 
a ghost! Good gracious, Mr. Severn! what 
business have you to appear in this unexpected 
fashion, and frighten one out of one’s senses?’ 

«I beg pardon,” returned he, quiet as possi- 
ble—aggravatingly so. ‘ But after all, it is not 
my fault. I was here first, so the right of being 
astounded, belongs to me! Who could have 
dreamed of seeing Mrs. Vaughan at Morteville?”’ 

‘Bless me, you have not bought the place, I 
imagine?’ priding her wits, though annoyingly 
conscious that she had, by no means, recovered 
her composure. 

‘¢ Even if I had, I would give you permission 
to visit it,”” said he, laughing a little. 

‘«T think we shall both owe apologies to some 
body,’ she continued. “I wonder who the 
person may be.” 

‘** Apologies! How so?” 

‘“‘Why, to the artist!’ she replied, pointing 
toward the sketch. ‘‘ Just look at it, and tell 
me if it is not fine. I came up out of curiosity, 
expecting to be punished for my rudeness, by the 
sight of some horrible amateur attempt, such as 
1 might have indulged in myself, and behold, 
this is what 1 find! Had you seen it already?” 

«Yes, I had seen it,” he replied, and his tone 
seemed to hold a certain disparagement of the 
object of her admiration. 

“Do you know who did it?” she asked, s0 
eager to find this out, that she could not stop to 
quarrel with the way he spoke, though she cer 
tainly would have done so, had not such been the 
case. ‘*Where can the artist be hidden? If 
you know him or her, pray, produce the marvel! 
I suppose, of course, it must be a she, since I find 
you loitering in the neighborhood, though with 
the usual @justice of a woman toward her own 
sex, I own] cannot believe a feminine hand ever 
sccompiteiiie that breadth and boldness! Sol 
suppose the artist has a wife, and you are here 
for the suke of her beaux yeux. 

She knew that she was talking nonsense— 
“fast”? nonsense, too, and she hated it; but no 
matter what she might say, anything was better 
than silence, because the meeting with this man 
had moved her strangely; filled her with a cer 
tain rage and self-impatience ; also, because it 
was only the renewal of feelings, which had be- 
set her during the previous winter, when she had 
known him in Paris, when for a time, he had 
frequented her house, an: met her elsewhere in 
the busy round of her idle life. Then suddenly, 
as she had begun to think a good deal about the 
difference between him, and the other man, whom 
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her beauty or money attracted, he disappeared, 
and there were numerous stories current in re- 
gard to him—the favorite rumor, of course, being 
an improper one—that he had gone off to Prague, 
in the wake of a dancer, whose heels were as 
light as her morals. But somehow, Isabel had 
never given credence to this tale, though she 
could not tell why, because, as she told herself, 
somewhat bitterly, it was no more than might be 
expected of a man. 

At all events, he had never made love to her, 
or her fortune; she could say so much for him. 
But the truth was, their acquaintance, and his 
seeking of lier society, had roused feelings in her 
mind, of which she had believed herself inca- 
pable. She had grown to like him; she had 
thought him attracted toward her, and his sud- 
den disappearance had roused her from a pleas- 
ant dream; caused her great humiliation likewise 
But when she recalled the events of their ac- 
quaintance, she was forced to acquit him of 
flirtation or coquetry. He had been kind and 
attentive, and she had deceived herself, just 2s a 
silly girl might have done—that was ali—and a 
very disagreeable truth it was to acknowledge. 

But those things had happened months ago, 
and Isabel had long since decided that she had 
outlived her folly, and could laugh at the species 
of romance, which her fancy—of course, her 
heart had had nothing, in reality, todo with the 
matter—had essayed to weave. So it vexed her 
now, naturally enough, that the unexpected 
meeting with Henry Severn, should have caused 
her sufficient agitation to warn her common 
sense, that the idyl woven by her silly fancy, was 
not so utterly unravelled, and thrown aside, 
among the ordinary odds and ends of cast-off 
life—usually, as entirely forgotten as worn-out 
garments—as she had believed. 

I give these explanations here, because they 
passed through Isabel’s mind, but for her to think 
them, took so little space, that the conversation 
went on with scarcely a break. 

He had moved in front of the easel, and stood 
looking, for a few moments, at the sketch. 

**So you like it?’’ he said. 

“T have told you forty times that I think it 
admirable,” cried she. ‘‘ Now will you tell me, 
if you know who did it? I bought a couple 
of little gems at the spring exhibition, which I 
am sure were by the same hand. I want to see 
the artist, and thank him for the great pleasure 
he has given me.” 

“The artist is duly grateful,” he replied, with 
@ bow. 

“Why, is it yours ?’’ she exclaimed. 

“1 wish it were better worth owning, since 





you are kind enough to want to know its author,” 
he said, with a playfulness which would hive 
been more successful, if he could have managed 
to appear a little less stiff and glum—it is an 
awkward word to write of one’s hero, but he 
really did look glum, as if, man like, he were 
taking refuge from some sort of emotion in ill- 
humor. r 

Isabel noticed this, and it restored her spirits, 
because it put her on better terms with herself. 
Since he was moved by this encounter—and he 
was—she told herself he was—she could feel less 
ashamed of the flutter (she would uot employ a 
graver term), which it had caused her, 

‘*Then my two pet pictures were yours also,”’ 
she continued. 

He bowed. 

‘‘T am so glad to find out! But, dear me, to 
think of me knowing you all winter, and your 
never mentioning that you were an artist! You 
ought to adopt the profession—it is a shame not 
to make the fullest possible use of such talent as 
yours.”’ 

He looked at her in surprise. 

‘‘T supposed you knew,’ he began, then 
changed the sentence to—‘‘Such share of 
ability, as I may possess, I certainly hope to turn 
to use, and for the best reason in the world,’’ 

She understood that he meant he must live by 
his profession; she had always supposed him 
rich; he had lived among men who were, and 
he lived like them. Perhaps he had lost his 
money—that would account for his disappearance 
from Paris; but, of course, she could make no 
attempt to satisfy her curiosity. 

She went on talking of subjects, to which the 
sketch naturally gave rise ; he talked, too, while 
folding up his easel, and putting his pictures in 
the sKetch-box ; then they walked down the hill 
together. 

Softened by her conviction, that he had met 
with misfortunes, Isabel forgot her odd feeling of 
irritation toward him, and was as agreeable as 
possible. 

Only the next day, she met an acquaintance, 
who was able to give her all the information she 
required. Old Colonel Laurence always knew 
everything about everybody, but, unlike the 
generality of such characters, if there was arty 
good word to be spoken for his friends, he never 
failed to give it utterance. 

«Why, Severn is the finest fellow in the world.” 
he said; ‘‘he has positive genius, too. He 
always worked hard, even when he had money, 
but now that he has been obliged to adopt paint- 
ing as a profession, he is certain to make a great 
name, and plenty of ingots, also.’”’ 
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'-“¢ But how does:it happen ?”’ 

Then Laurence told a little story which certainly 
was calculated to raise its hero still higher in the 
estimation of a woman like Isabel Vaughan, An 
elder brother had entered into one of the mining 
speculations, so ripe in our day; the whole thing 
had proved as empty, dishonest a bubble as ever 
drew men on to ruin. How far George Severn 
had been a dupe, how far a rascal, it was’ difficult 
to discover; more deceived than deceiving 
probably, since he had’ trusted. his confeilerates 
sufficiently to let himself be put so prominently 


appearance, the principal villain. 

He must have been a weak man, for he blew 
his brains out to escape the consequences of his 
folly or sin. Scores of unfortunutes would suffer 
—women be brought to poverty; children made 
beggars. Henry Severn. was very wealthy, 
having been the heir of a rich uncle. He:made 
a vow beside his wretched brother’s corpse, and 
kept it—a pledge, which perhaps to many, would 
have seemed uncalled for, and Quixotic in the 
extreme, but not toa woman like Isabel Vaughan. 

He employed his: wealth to atone for his 
brother's wrong doing, and set right the innocent 
sufferers. Out of his fortune there remained an 
income so small, that it could do little more than 
provide him with a roof over his head, and money 
to go on with the profession, for:which he had 
already shown such talent, and which he loved 
and honored. 

“T knew,” Isabel Vaughan said to herself, 
when she sat alone, thinking over the story she 
had heard, ‘‘ I knew my heart could not ‘have so 
utterly deceived me, when I believed in that 
man! TI do like him, and I am proud of myself } 
that I can.” ‘ 

There ‘passed several very quiet, pleasant 
weeks; in looking back over the years, Isabel 
could remember no season so'tranquil ; no time, 
when she had been so free from tormenting 
dreams; vague hopes and wishes; impatience 
against the emptiness and uselessness of her life, 
all the thousand forms of discontent,' personal, 
and toward existence, wherewith rich, idle people 
—blessed or cursed with imagination, and a i 
general theory that wealth and influence ought 
to be turned to some good purpose—are wont to 
find means of planting thorns: among their rose 
leaves. 

Colonel Laurence remained at Morteville, and ; 
it was, in @ great measure, owing to his quiet ; 
manceuvres, that the young couple found them- 
selves daily thrown together. Isabel was an 
exceedingly good draughtswoman, with a sufficient 
eye for color; the colonel insisted that she should 
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not neglect this season of leisare, and the pretty 
scenery; besides, he needed exercise—he was 
growing fat—and go they fell into the habit of 
accompanying Severn on his artistic expeditions, 
and very charming days they spent, though I 
would not swear but what the painter's work 
went’ somewhat to the wall, in the course of their 
pilgrimages—so little, though, that neither he or 
Isabel were conscious of the fact, and the old 
colonel (whose eyes were sharper than needles,) 
held, his peace,,and looked as inscrutable as an 
Egyptian sphinx. 

Such pleasant. days as it isa rest to think upon! 
Excursions into the depths of great pine forests, 
where the solemn old trees seemed whispering 
of secrets. that belonged to bygone eenturies ; 
sails down the; picturesque coast to ancient 
villages and ruins; pic-nics under the shadow of 
some medizval tower; rambles along the sea- 
shore, while the western sky blazed with yellow 
light, and east gorgeous reflections upon the 
cobalt-tinted waves ; hours spent over old poets, 
and modern novelists; hours of frank, free com- 
munion, such as do not come too often to any of 
us, in this world, which might be so much 
pleasanter, if we could all be honest and true, 
put by the shams we hate, the. petty laws we gird 
against, and, be natural, and at peace. Quite a 
number of people drifted to Morteville; waifs 
from the gay world among them; these were not 
allowed to disturb the contentment of our trio, 
still their presence caused a certain bustle and 
gaiety, which it was pleasant enough to mingle 
with occasionally, since the idlers were not per- 
mitted to interfere with the quiet pleasures of 
their enchanted land. Ah, well, when I have 
told the whole, it only means the old, old story, 
after all! The weeks passed—the autumn was 
at hand. .Isabel Vaughan woke suddenly out of 
her summer dream, and comprehended its entire 
significance. 

She loved this minister of art, this modern 
Quixote, with his dreamy eyes, and. enchanted 
tongue—Chrysostom, as the colonel used to call 
him. Yes, she loved him, though she had not 
known it while the golden days were floating by, 
each lulling her deeper into the repose of her 
heavenly dream. She had not thought at all; 
had just drifted on, content to let the days take 
their course, each sunny hour filled with its own 
content, 

She loved him, and she knew it! The krowl- 
edge came suddenly—so suddenly, indeed, that 
she was frightened, though even her vague terror 
held a keen happiness. 

But Henry Severn decided to leave; it was the 


announcement of his departure, made abruptly, 
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that roused Isabel, and set the whole truth before 
her eyes. She loved him—and’ he was going 
away—going as calmly as if these weeks had been 
nothing more to him’ than _* common summer 
days. 

She heard ag one in a daze—was able to talk— 
to langh—to appear like her ordinary self—until 
she found the relief of solitude. She was alone 
at last—the little world—friends—ali shut out— 
then the warfare commenced. 

She grew afraid and ashamed of herself; she 
had not thought that her great pride could have 
80 utterly failed, and allowed her to reach this 
bitter climax—the knowledge that she had given 
her heart to a man who had offered nothing in 
return. 

Yet, this did not seem true—roused to justify 
her weakness in her own eyes—as she looked 
back over the past weeks, it did’ not seem true. 
But if he loved her, how-could he go, and not 
speak? How could he leave her, at least without 
an effort to make his cause good, if so be that her 
conduct had left him uncertain !—at least, it was 
much to be able to think that; however deeply 
she was humiliated in her own eyes, he had not 
read the truth ! 

It was quite late in the evening; she had been 
alone for hours; thesilence of the house oppressed 
her; she wanted the relief of the free air and 
movement. 

She wrapped a light shawl about her, and went 
out upon the sands. She met no one; the gay 
people were dancing, up in the hotel ; more sober 
people were in. bed and asleep. She wandered 
on, down the sands, to get beyond the reach of 
the music, which irritated her. She was still in 
the grounds belonging to the hotel; she found 
herself near a summer-house, perched on a 
jutting rock, and she entered it, and sat down— 
weary of the yellow moonlight, which lay broad 
and full upon the beach, and lighted the slow- 
singing waves with long reaches of golden 
radiance. 

She was roused, suddenly, by the sound of 
voices, just below her retreat—those of Severn 
and Colonel Laurence. Before she could move, 
she heard words, which rendered it impossible 
for her to make her presence known to them. 
She could not stir, because the echo of her ‘foot- 
steps, on the pebbles, would have betrayed her ; 
besides that, I think she would have been more 
than human, if she could, in her present state of 
mind, have voluntarily goné out of the hearing 
of that conversation, after those first words which 
struck her ear. 

The words were spoken by Colonel Laurence, 
and they were these: 





“The truth is, you are in love with Isabe) 
Vaughan. That is the reason you are going, so 
you need not hunt for excuses.” 

**T do not mean to,"’ returned Severn; “[ am 
not ashamed ! 
love her !"’ 

«And yet you are going away ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, I am.”’ 

“Of all aggravating animals,’’ cried the colo- 
nel, ‘‘ Severn, you’re a fool—I repeat it—a fool,” 

“Maybe I am!’’ 

‘* First, you give away your money without 
rhyme or reason, not but what it was a splendid 
thing to do—”’ 

“Never mind that ; I only did what right de- 
manded.” 

«So be it! 


Ihonor myself therefor—l do 


But right does not demand that 
you should break your heart! You love this 
woman—and a rare creature she is! At least, 
I would be too courageous to go, till I had tried 
my fate.’’ 

«And rank among the men who crowd about 
her? Look at those fellows—a dozen, at least— 
who have come here for no reason, except to try 
and win her money.” 

«*But she might have eyes to see the difference 
between you and them—”’ 

‘*Not when I’ put myself on their level. We 
have been good friends. She has enjoyed these 
weeks, just because she believed she could trust 
to my friendsitip. Life, naturally enough, has 
made her suspicions—’’ 

‘¢ She must perceive that you love her?” 

“*T think not; I have carefully guarded eyery 
word and look. It is only an old lynx like you, 
who would have discovered my secret.” 

“Well, I say I would not go till I had told my 
story.” 

“And I say, I will not risk losing the place I 
hold in her esteem. She likes mé now, but if I 
were to go to her, with the old ‘tale she has heard, 
till she is weary of it, she would say to herself: 
he is like all'the rest—he wants my money.” 

«I believe the woman likes you—”’ 

‘Only as a friend; I ‘have no reason to think 
more.” 

«Now, see here, Severn; the truth is, your 
confounded pride stands inthe way! You won't 
ask her to marry you, because she has a for- 
tune.” 

‘‘T admit, that even loving her as I do, it would 
be difficult for me to see our positions reversed— 
always supposing that she cared for me—” 

“« You're a goose !’’ 

“Maybe so, but I cannot change my feelings, 
I cannot bear the idea of being @ pensioner on 
any woman's bounty—of having her, if troubles 
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come after, to think 
wanted,”’ Bisset i Slik 

Suppose you had married her, and some- 
body had left her the money afterward! I eon- 
clude that, mad as you are, you would not have 
sued for a divorce on these grounds—you would 
have been obliged to be rich in spite of yourself.” 

‘That would have been a very different case.’’ 

“ Not a bit, as I look at the matter, since you 
love her, and I am pretty sure that she is not 
indifferent toward you.” 

‘I cannot suppose such a thing,’’ said Severn. 
‘TJ would not,” and his voice trembled a little. 
. “T can only say one thing: I will not put 
myself in a position, so that any woman can 
imagine I was trying to get her fortune. If I 
preserve nothing else, I will keep my. indepen- 
dence, even though I break my own heart to do it,’ 

“Don Quixote! I don't believe you love her 
—I don’t believe you could love any woman— 
you are ice—stone !"’ 

‘God knows it might make matters easier for 
me if I were,’ Severn answered. ‘See here, 
old friend, I speak to you as I could not to any 
other human being—I trust you even not to betray 
my secret by so much as a hint, even to Isa— to 
the lady herself.” 

‘No, I cannot, though I own I should like to; 
you made me give my promise in an unguarded 
moment, and I shall keep it—but I never hated 
more to mind my own business |"’ 

“‘T assure you no good, and much harm might, 
result from any interference,” 

‘* Well, well, I say I don't mean to interfere! 
As for your loving—I don't believe in the possi- 
hility—you are a block of stone.’ 

“Heaven knows I wish I were! No, I love 
her, and you believe me, though you pretend to 
doubt. I think Lloved her from the first moment 
I set eyes on her! Ah, me, I had some happy 
weeks—yes, I had! I should have told my story 
—I should have done the best I could for myself, 
though I am, by no means certain, I should have 
succeeded—”’ 

‘Never mind being modest !” 

“No, there is not much use,”’ he said, with an 
odd, choked laugn, which held slight merriment. 
‘‘Then came that dreadful news, and I hurried 
away to England.” 

«And a pretty work you did there,” grumbled 
his mentor. 

“‘T could have done no less—you are the last 
man jn the world to have bidden me do other- 
wise! At least, I righted my poor brother's 
name—more than that, I saved from suffering, 
the innocent and helpless. As for my own life— 
my future—ah, well, I am young, strong—I can 
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work, and a, little pain, more or less, is not of 
much consequence.’ 

He walked rapidly away, down the sands, and 
Colonel Laurence followed in silence. 

Isabel Vaughan still sat in the summer-house, 
and gazed out at the glorious sky—the yellow 
moonlight—the flame-tinted waves—and fell, as 
if she had been suddenly lifted far above the‘ 
common earth, into a world so beautiful, that her 
wildest dreams had never pictured its equal. 

The next day, Severn came to make her his 
farewell visit. Colonel Laurence was there when 
he entered. A couple of other guests were in 
the room also, but they,took their leave almost 
immediately, though the colonel lingered for 
some time. 

All the society portion of Morteville—that 
little wandering segment of the world of fashion 
—knew that Prince Della Nera, one of the hand- 
somest men of the day, and renowned for ro- 
mantic adventures, dear to the feminine heart, 
had come thither, 4 short time before, and laid 
his heart (such as could be supposed left of it), 
and his dozen titles, at the feet of Isabel Vaughan 
—for, her own sake, or the sake of her millions 
—or perhaps, motives in which both had a part. 

At all events, he offered himself and his ad- 
vantages, and was refused—absolutely refused. 
All the world knew that, too, for his astonish- 
ment at the catastrophe had been so excessive, 
that he could not keep his own secret. He re- 
lated the story, and repeated the pithy little lec- 
ture she had read him, and in spite of his 
disappointment and mortification, he went away, 
very sincerely her friend, and a good deal in 
love—according to his idea of the sentiment— 
whatever his feelings might have been in the 
beginning. 

With an apparent want of tact, such as he 
would have condemned as. a positive crime in 
another, Colonel Laurence, in Severn's very 
presence, rallied Mrs, Vaughan upon the occur- 
rence; described the prince's manner of relating 
the affair; asked what in the name of goodness 
she expected life to. offer her; and made himself 
very disagreeable, at least, according to Severn’s 
idea, though Isabel.bore his raillery with perfect 
good humor, and listened to his animadversions 
upon her conduct with exemplary patience. 

Finally, the colonel rose somewhat abruptly, 
and took his departure, leaving the young pair 
together, 

There was a. brief. silence between them. 
Severn could not bear to tear himself away, yet 
it was very difficult to find a subject of con- 
versation, upon which he could talk with fitting 
composure- 
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Isabel roused herself out of a little revery, 
into which she appeared to have been thrown, 
by the old bachelor’s parting words. 

«I wonder,” she said, suddenly; ‘I do won- 
der what those people, the colonel calls my 
adorers, would say, if they knew that I lose this 
much talked of and very tiresome fortune, if I 
were to marry.” 

Severn turned white—turned red—then white 
again, and stared at her with wide-open eyes, 
scarcely able to believe that he had heard her 
words aright. 

«I imagine I should be left in profound peace, 
it that fact were published. Sometimes, I have 
three minds to let it be known,’’ continued Isa- 
bel, changing color us rapidly as her listener, 
though she pretended to be playing with her 
fan, and to be perfectly at her ease. 

The next instant, Severn was standing before 
her. He had caught her hands in his, and was 
saying, rapidly: 

‘*] meant to go away without telling my 
secret. I cannot now! I love you! I would 
not open my lips, when it was possible that my 
motives could be misconceived—but I can let my 
heart speak now—I love you! I love you!’’ 

She.sank back in her chair, and turned away 
her head, trying to draw her hands out of his. 

“Oh, forgive me!’ he exclaimed. “TI have 
no right to speak—I am bold, presumptuous—but 
I love you so entirely, that sometimes I have been 
mad enough to think it was not possible my heart 
could have gone out so wholly toward you, with- 
out meeting some return.” 

She did not look at him, but she left her hands 
in his; she was listening—he could see that, and 
it gave him renewed courage. 

‘*See,’’ he went on, ‘I am not so mad as to 
expect you to relinquish wealth and luxury just 
for my love—but if you could give me a hope to 
brighten my life! I will work as no man ever 
did—I will win position and wealth—oh, Isabel, 
only tell me that I am not indifferent to you.” 





She looked at him now; she was very pale, but 
a beautiful smile wreathed her lips, and softened 
her eyes. 

“‘] shall not tell you that you are indifferent 
to me,”’ she said, -in’a low voice. 

‘‘Then I can have courage! 
know that wher T come back—’’ 

‘*] do not wish you to go,” she interrupted, half 
laughing, half crying. “ You have some money—I 
should have some—I am not afraid—I—oh, do you 
mean to make me offer myself to you, after all ?”’ 

They were married only six weeks later, It 
had ‘been decided between them that they were 
to live In Rome, but they travelled for awhile, 
after the wedding, and it was winter betore they 
reached the grand old city, which was to be their 
home. 

“T have an apartment there,’’ Isabel had said; 
‘it is ready to live in, so we may as well keep 
it," and Severn consented, without giving the 
matter much thought. 

So their journeyings ended; they reached 
Rome. The “apartment” proved to be a stately 
old palace, gorgeously furnished, with a wonderful 
studio therein. 

‘¢But how comes it that you have this left?” 
Severn asked. ‘*And—forgive me—uit is too 
fine for us.” 

‘*1 don't see why,’’ she answered, calmly. 

“My dearest hfe, a palace! Think of the 
household it involves! You know 1 am poor, 
and your fortune is gone—”’ 

‘*My fortune gone!” she interrupted. 
never told you so.” 

**But you said—” 

«That 1 wondered whut my lovers would say, 
if they found it must go, in case 1 married ! 
Oh, Henry! can’t you forgive my being rich ?”’ 

I think on the whole he did; but any way, 
since then, he has become one of the most 
famous painters of our day, and has made so 
large « fortune of his own, that he need not dis- 
quiet himself in regard to hers. 


If I can only 
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AFTER THE SUMMER. 


BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Tur autumn reddens o’er the earth, 
The wind‘comes sighing from the sea ; 
The birds have hushed their songs of mirth, 
The flow’rs lie withered on the lea. 
And in the stillness of the dell 
A brook chimes like an elfin-knell. 


1 hear the eerie sound of waves 
That break against a rocky shore; 
They moan for hopes in buried graves, 





That leave me lonely evermore. 
O summer fair | O summer sweet! 
’ Life’s promise blossomed ‘neath your feet ; 


Bloomed into beauty like a flow'r, 
Beneath the kiss of sun and dew, 
Then drooped and faded hour by hour, 
And died, O summer-time! with you; 
And dying left me naught but pain, 
And weeping in the autumn rain! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Anv on the hill side, Phil/and her lover sat 
- together, talking, dreaming blissful nonsense, and, 
making the most of the’ sunshine, and sum- 
mer ‘breeze, and fragrant dir. | It was Wilfred, 
who talked the most, however. Philippa’s part 
was'to listen. and try to realize that all this| was 
not a dream. . 

“Suppose I was to wake up, in the sitting- 
room, in London,"’ she said, at onetime. ‘Sup: 
pose I was to wake up: to the dingy dinners; the 
hair cloth chairs, and the striped carpet: and the 
fragrance of Mrs. Trimbleton’s dinner in the air.’’ 

‘You shall never awaken to that again,’’ said 
Wil. 

But Phil laughed, nervously:: 

‘«T don't know,”* sheanswered. ‘I don’t feel 
sure—I am almost afraid that I shall." 

Not many minutes after, Wilfred glanced up- 
ward, and saw that her eyes were wet ; and then 
she laughed the samé.little nervous laugh again, 

** Are you very tond of me,’’ she asked him— 
“ very—very fond otme? 1s—is—there anything 
you could not forgive me, 1f I confessed it to you, 
and told you that I was sorry with all my heart?’ 

‘Forgive you?”’ said Wil, rapturously. ‘There 
is nothing you could have done, for which you 
need even ask forgiveness |'’ 

**Don't be too sure,’’ she said, turning her 
face away, and speaking with some tremor in her 
voice. ‘* Don’t trust me too much, I; am not 
worthy of it.’’ 

But he did not believe her, of course. He 
thought her disquiet only arose from the sweet 
humbleness of an affectionate nature. He looked 
up at her with adoring eyes, and wondered if the 
gods had ever so favored a man before. 

He could hardly make up his mind to leave 
the place at all; he would have been glad to have 
stayed there forever. And Phil shared his 
reluctance, though, perhaps, from a different 
reason. 

“I wish we need not go,”’ she said, when they 
rose. ‘I wish we might stay always. Trouble 
cannot reach us here. One feels as if one had 
nothing ty with the world and living.” 

(480) 





Wil stood quite near her, with his hand upon 
her shoulder, 

*« Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but, after all, it is a 
pleisant enough world, Phil, and life is bright 
enough-—er it seems s0.to me, this morning.’’ 

‘* Lam glad of that;’’. she said, softly. 

And then he kissed her cheek, and they went 
down the hill together, hand in hand, like two 
ehildren, 

It was not as bright in the house as it. was out 
of doors... A little chill. fell upon them both, as 
they entered the hall—Wilfred. shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘‘It is the atmosphere of a cathedral,’’ he said. 

‘« Let us find Cousin Dorothy and the sun.” 

But; though they. found Cousim Dorothy, she 
was not alone.' Isobel Duval was with her, and 
Philippa was struck, with sudden misgiving,. so 
soon as she saw them. It was not like Mrs, 
Dorothy to look pale and disquieted, and upon 
this oecasion she was. both. There was pain in 
her face, and. anxiety; and even her voice seemed 
to have altered its tone, when she spoke. Phil 
felt her heart’ sink. 

** Ah!’ she said to herself, ‘it is as I knew 
it would be. We have come back to the world, 
and it’isas hard asever. Are we going to waken 
up indeed ?”’ 

Wilfred was a little out of patience with the 
constraint he noticed. It jarred upon his mood. 
All his gaiety did not bring the color back to Mrs. 
Dorothy's, cheek, Luncheon was a. dull affair. 
The cloud had gradually overshadowed Phil also, 
and she looked unlike herself, and ill at ease. 
As soon as luncheon: was over, she disappeared. 
Left to himself, Wil sauntered into an adjoining 
parlor, and took refuge in his violin. It was his 
panacea for all ills. If he had lost his friends, 
his fortune, his hopes, he would have found 
some degree of comfort in this: frail shell of an 
instrument; temporarily thrown upon his own 
resources, he consoled himself with it. Phil 
heard him in her room, up stairs, and smiled 
somewhat sadly. 

‘* He wants me to come down,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
I cannot go just yet. I don’t want to try him 
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with my humors any more, and I am not in a 
comfortable frame, of mind, at present.” 

Some one else heard him also, This was 
Isobel Duval, and, having listened for a short 
time, she left her seat, and spoke to Mrs. Dorothy. 

‘*] am going to him now,’ she said. ‘He is 
alone.”’ 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Dorothy answered, ‘he is alone. 
Philippa has gone to her,room. If she was with 
him, we should hear them talking.” 

Wil stopped in the midst of a minor chord, 
when, he heard Isobel’s footsteps. He hoped 
that it was Phil, and recognized Mrs. Duval with 
some surprise, and perhaps, also, with some 
impatience. She had never impressed him very 
favorably. He had thought her too cold to be 
exactly womanly, and had found even her beauty 
a chilling and unresponsive affair 

‘*| heard you playing,’ she said, ‘‘and fol- 
lowed the sound of your yiolin.”’ 

**You are fond of music?’ he said, placing a 
chair for her, ‘‘ Pray sit down.” 

But she refused the chair, with a gesture, and 
then he began to.see that she also was pale, and 
that there was, in her fair face, a strange, reso- 
luteness—as 1f she had made, and was carrying 
out, a painful and desperate resolve. 

*‘] am fond of music, she said, ‘‘ but it is not 
because I am fond of it that {came here, I have 
something—painful—to say to you.”’ 

Wil dropped his viohn from his shoulder in 
amazement. 

«I am very sorry,’ he said, hesitantly, and in 
manifest embarrassment. ‘I really trust most 
sincerely—’’ and there stopped. 

‘*What I have to say,” she began again, ‘‘is 
as painful to me as it can be to you. It is a 
miserable, humiliating business, from beginning 
to end,’ with a scornful quiver of her lip. ‘1 
have come to you, Mr. Carnegie, to tell you—to 
speak to you of: Philippa Fairfax Judge for 
yourself, if my task is a pleasant one.’ 

‘It 1s not a pleasant one,’’ he answered, rather 
hotly, ‘‘1f what you have to say 1s derogatory 
to Miss Fairfax. Miss Fairfax is my betrothed 
wife, and her honor is dearer to me than my own.”’ 

«Wait a moment,’ said Isobel. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
for saying that I think I have the right to demand 
of you, as a gentleman, that you should hear me 
through. In accusing Miss Fairfax, Mr. Carne- 
gie, I am forced to tellastory of my own, © Think, 
for one moment, of the many things you must 
have noticed, since my arrival at Brackencleugh, 
and then judge again, for yourself; whether my 
story ean be a pleasant one, and whether I must 
not have a powerful motive for speaking of it, 


when I might remain silent.’’ 
Vout, LXXII.—23. 





Wil bowed. He understood what she meant, 
and delicacy held him silent.. But he was burn- 
ing with impatience, and bewilderment, and 
anger. 

‘If I was not an unhappy woman, Mr. Carne- 
gie,’’ said Isobel Duval, ‘‘I should not be so 
bitterly in earnest, If I had not suffered wrong, 
and fa)seness, and humiliation myself, I should 
not be so resolute in my determination to rescue 
you; from .it. My own wretchedness is my 
impetus; and when I have finished, 1 think you 
wilt not ask me to apologize. You will not 
refuse to listen to me?’’ 

**No,’’ said Wil; ‘*I cannot do that. A man 
of honor cannot refuse to hear a woman, who 
has made a speech she needs to defend. Excuse 
me for saying this. Perhaps I am a rather hot- 
headed fellow. If 1 do you an injustice, I ask 
forgiveness. It is not easy to be just, where the 
woman one loves is concerned., And, perhaps; I 
ought to tell you—and ask your forgiveness 
again—that I am listening to your defence, and 
not to an accusation of Philippa.” 

‘‘I understand that,’’ said Isobel Duval, 
proudly. ‘I understood that it would be so, 
before I came, and I am prepared to abide by the 
consequences of my course. Otherwise, I should 
not be here.”’ 

Wilfred bowed again. 

‘*I will be as brief as possible,’’ she went on.3 
‘‘In sparing you many words, I spare myself 
also.. The man I married does not appear in an 
amiable light, in the story I have to tell you. If 
he had never existed, it is possible, that Philippa 
Fairfax would be oa better and more honest 
woman than she is. You know that he was her 
love ; you know why she is not his wife to-day. 
There was only one obstacle in her path. He 
was fond of her, I think. If she had been 
isobel Farquhar, and I, Philippa Fairfax, she 
would have been a happier woman than I have 
been; at least, she would have been spared the 
humiliation of knowing that she had never: pos- 
sessed his:heart foran hour. He loved her, and 
she loved him—and he married me. You know 
thet much, Mr. Carnegie, and it has not made 


-you doubt her.”’ 


said Wilfred, tempestuously ; 
‘* must I doubt her, because she was a child, and 
innocent, and Mr. Ernest Dnval was a scoundrel?’’ 
Isobel smiled sadly. 
««She did not love him, as she loves you,’’ she 


‘* Madame,”’ 


said; “Her love for him was only a fleeting 
fancy. It is easier for you to believe that, than 
for me to believe it, Mr. Carnegie. I am the 
woman who married her lover, you remember, 
and I married him, because I loved him as she 
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did. But it was not of that; I came to speak. 
That is an old-story to you. That would ‘be 
easily forgiven. The rest cannot ‘be.’ ‘I ‘am 
going to explain to you, why I have not regarded 
Miss Fairfax: with favor from the first. Not 
long before I came here, my husband told. me 
that I might expect to meet her here.” 

*« Duval told you?’’ Wilfred exclaimed. 

She looked at his bewildered face, with deep 
pain in her eyes. She even laid her hand upon 
the piano, 'to steady herself, as she spoke. 

‘If I could spare you, I would,’’ she said, 
‘but I cannot. I must tell you the shameful 
_ truth as it stands, and leave the rest to you. My 
husband told me that I should find her here, and 
told me that her father had sent her.” 

«‘Why should he send her?” Wil demanded, 
with a desperate effort at calmness. ‘‘ There is 
no reason—’’ And then he broke down. “It 
is a lie,’ he cried, savagely. ‘It is a lie of 
Duval’s.”’ 

She answered him, with the little air of chill 
contempt, with which she always referred to her 
husband, 

‘*No, it is mot a lie,” she said. ‘It is not alie 
this time—because he had no purpose to serve. 
If he had had a purpose to serve, by speaking 


falsely, he would have spoken falsely. He is 
more honest than you fancy—he never lies, unless 
he has an end to reach. The reason for which 
Philip Fairfax sent his daughter here, was one 
good enough in his eyes. He is a man of the 


world, and a diplomatist. He is a poor man, 
-and a gentleman of leisure. Do you know what 
that means? He is a man who needs money, 
and who has wit enough to scheme for it. He 
sent the girl here because you were Mrs. 
‘Oswald's guest also. He sent her to please you— 
to fascinate you—if such a thing was possible, to 
«marry you. And she has done her work well.” 

It seemed to Wilfred that every word and 
glance of Phil's came back to him, at that mo- 
ment; every caprice; every petulance; every 
evidence of coldness, or reluctance to be won. 
A hundred things he had forgotten rose to taunt 
‘and shake him. He felt that the blood died out 
of his face, but he braced himself, with some- 
thing like stubborn fierceness. 

** I do not believe it,” he said. ‘It is a lie of 
Duyval’s. I love her, and I will not believe a 
word,” 4 

‘There was a letter,” said Isobel, steadily 
persistent. ‘A letter Philip Fairfax had written 
himself. He was in pecuniary difficulties, and 
wanted money, and when he wrote to ask for it, 
he spoke of the prospects that lay before him, in 
the event of his daughter's success. He said 





that his chances were those of a beautiful, attrac- 
tive, young creature, with wit enough to under- 
stand her position, and spirit enough to hold to 
her purpose.” 

‘To her purpose,” cried Wil. ‘It was no 
purpose of hers—even if the rest is true. And 
I will not— Howcan I believe that it is, unless 
she should tell me so, with her own lips.” 

** She will hardly do that,’ said Isobel. “ But 
I have the right to ask you to do the poor justice 
of speaking openly to her. +: will be justice to 
her also. If there is a shadow of a chance that 
I have done wrong, no words of mine would ever 
express my contrition. It is not me you doubt, 
is it, Mr. Carnegie ?”’ 

*“*No, no,’’ said Wil; ‘*a thousand times, no. 
It is not you I doubt, at least. But it is Phil I 
believe—against all the world—against all proof, 
but the proof of her own words.”’ 

Large tears stood in Isobel Duval’s eyes, and 
fell upon her cheeks. Her own lost faith and 
love seemed to confront her, once again. 

“Tf I had not wrecked my own life,’’ she 
said; “if I had not staked all and lost—if I 
had not learned from such a bitter experience, 
what a mercenary marriage is—the hopeless 
pangs and suffering it brings upon the man or 
woman, who has been deceived into it—I should 
not have had the courage to speak. I am a 
young woman, Mr. Carnegie, and my life is over. 
I do not hope; I do not believe; I do not love. 
Sometimes, I am afraid to think—I grow so hard 
and scornful of trust. There have been hours 
when I have scarcely believed in my God—be- 
cause He has let me suffer so—because He seems 
to have marked me with such promise, and 
crushed me with such dull, bitter despair. I 
think I came to Brackencleugh, more because I 
wished to make one effort to save you, than for 
any other reason. I did not know you, but I 
knew that you were in danger, and I felt that I 
must stretch out my hand. If we had more than 
one life, we might afford to throw one away—but 
there is oniy one for us on earth; and try, as we 
may, to think otherwise, it seems a long one, 
while we are living. One might afford an un- 
happy. episode, but not an unhappy life—not 
hopelessness, and unbelief, and broken faith, 
until the unknown end.” 

Was this the face of a woman, who entered to 
deceive him? Wil regarded her in passionate 
misery. She was cold and immovable no longer. 
Her voice trembled. She held out one hand in 
an appeal, almost wild. Her tears fell hot and 
fast. 

“TI tell you that I wish to God that it was 4 
lie,” she cried. ‘I tell you that if it was, and 
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you should prove to me that it was, I should ; 
be glad, even for the pain of knowing that I 
have erred so terribly. Better that I should ; 
have unconsciously sinned, than that she should 
bear this stain upon her womanhood, and you } 
the misery of knowing it.” 

Then it was—just at this moment—as they 

.faced one another, that each of them heard light 
feet upon the stairs, the rustle of a dress, the low 
sound of a girl’s voice humming a bar of a song. 
Wil turned white as death, It was Phil, and } 
Phil had overcome her ghost of depression, and 
was happy again, and was coming towards them, 
singing. 

*¢ Listen,’ he said. ‘‘She is here now, and; 
she will come into this room. I love her with all § 
my soul—l will believe her against Heaven itself. ‘ 
If she says to me that this is a lie, nothing will 
move me. If she says to me that it is true, my 
life is ended.”’ 

‘*Must I remain here?’’ asked Isobel. ‘It 
shall rest with you. What I have said, I abide } 
by. I will stay, or go. Speak quickly. Must { 
I stay?” $ 

‘*No,” he cried, wild with pain. ‘If it is } 
true, no one shall see her shame, but the man 
who loves and can only pity her.” 

Without a word, Isobel turned away, and left 
him. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

To-the last day of her life, Phil will not forget 
the face her lover confronted her with, when she ! 
crossed the threshold. The shadow of a smile | 
upon its pallor, cut her to the heart. She gave 
a little ery, and stood still. 

‘Phil, my dear,’’ he said. ‘Come here.” 

Her little cry broke into words. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she said. ‘‘What have I done? } 
What have they been saying to you?” 

He came to her, and took both her hands, and } 
led her to a seat, making her sit down. 

“Darling,” he said. «‘ My dear, pretty Phil, 
1 do not believe a word of it. I know it is a lie 
It is only, that, for your own sake, I wish you to } 
tell me that it is one, with your own lips. It is 
that scoundrel again, Phil. though he did not : 
think that his lies would come back to me, and ; 
that I would thrust them down his false, cowardly $ 
throat, as I will. But they have come back to} 
me—and a woman, who is good and true, believes 





—that if I had not been a rich man, you would 
never have promised to be my wife. They try to 
persuade me that you are as treacherous and 


{ 
{ mercenary, as I know you to be unselfish and 


true. Tell me that is a lie, Phil—only say so, 
arid let me face them with your words.”’ 

He stood before her chair, with both hands 
upon her shoulders, so that her face was turned 
upward to him. She was shaking from head to 
foot: hereyes were wide and piteous. She could 
not utter a word. It had all come back to her— 
all—all—._ She had thought it a thing of the 
past ; it had seemed so far away, that it had lost 
ali its reality; and now here it was again, in a 
shape so terrible, that it crushed her to the earth. 
She could not deny the accusation, and yet it was 
false. The one grain of truth overwhelmed her. 
Because, in one hour of weakness, she had been 
tempted, she must suffer, as if she had sinned to 
the uttermost. 

‘*Philippa,’’ Wilfred said. ‘‘Speak to me.’’ 

She tried to free herself from his grasp, and 
get up. No words of hers could ever clear her 
in his eyes, if she confessed the truth, and she 
would not tell him a lie—she could not. 

‘*Who said this to you?’’ she asked. 
was it?’ 

‘What is that to us?” he answered. 
not true !’’ 

She burst into wild tears, holding out her 
trembling hands 

“Oh! Wil,’ she said, 
me.”’ 

For the first time, he faltered. 
in amazement, to look at her. 

‘« Forgive you?”’ he repeated. 
to forgive? Phil—’’ 

“Oh!” she cried, despairingly. 
bear it. Don’t love me so, Wil—I don't deserve 
it. It—it is true, and it is not true. Oh! help 
me to tell you—help me.” 

He fell back another step, looking at her still, 
but with a kind of horror in his face 

**One moment,” he said. ‘*Whatistrue? Js 
it true, or are you talking wildly? Is it true that 
you came here, with such a purpose in your 
mind—you, Philippa? Isit true that your father 
sent you, as a speculation, and that, knowing 
that, you came willingly? Is that true? It it 
is—if it is—let the rest go.” 

She was blind with her tears. A sense of 


“Who 


“It is 


‘* forgive me—forgive 
He drew back 
‘*What is there 


«“T cannot 


them, and thought that you were playing me } terrible helplessness and desolation had come 
false, my darling, and that it was her duty to upon her. If he would only look at her, as he 
warn me against you. Don’t tremble so, sweet i had looked at her on the hill side—if he would 
love—I tell you I do not believe them, and never ! j only speak tenderly—if he would only take her 
will. How could I? They say that you do not } in his arms, and bear with her, while she tried 
love me, Phil—that you came here with a purpose ‘ to tell him all her pitiful weakness. But he 
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made no other movement towards her. He 
wajted in unspeakable dread and terror. 

‘You will ktll me,’’ she said, ‘if you look at 
me so. You will kill me.” 

‘(Is it true?!’ he asked her. 
Philippa?” 

“Yes,’’ she burst forth; hopelessly. ‘It is 
true, and yet itis false. It is a lie, and yet—you 
do not believe me—you will not listen !’’ 

She could almost have shrieked aloud, in’ her 
excitement and pain. Fora nt, it 1 
as if he could not speak—a curious change fell 
upon him—in an instant, he was an altered man. 

‘*No,"’ he said. ‘1 do not believe you. If 
~ that is true, I believe nothing.”’ 

He dropped into a chair by the piano, and his 
face fell upon his arm. She felt that he had 
turned away from her, and that she had lost him 
forever and ever. 

‘¢ You are as cruel as death,” shesaid. ‘And 
I have no help. We were so happy, only a few 
hours ago—and now—’’ She actually stamped 
her foot, and wrung her hands. ‘It is you who 
have done me a wrong,’’ she said. “It is I who 
should blame you.”’ 

“Ts it?” he said, and laughed a miserable, 
sardonic laugh. 

It was harder to bear than all the rest. It 
was humiliation to try to speak farther; but she 
felt that she could bear anything, rather than 
leave him in such a mind. 

‘“Will you listen to me?’ she said. 
you let me defend myself?” 

Because he had loved her so truly, and with 
such whole-souled fervor; because she had 
seemed so sweet an ideal to him; because his 
dreams of her had been so fair and tender, he 
was not as lenient with her as he would have been 
with another woman. ; 

‘*No,’’ he answered her, rising as if to leave 
her where she stood. ‘There is nothing more 
to say—since you have said so much. You have 
no defence to make—none. You have been 
acting lies so long, that,”’ with something almost 
likeasob, ‘that I could not believe you. Every 
smile you have given me, every sweet look I 
have seen on your face, has been the means to an 
end. I wish you had not smiled so often, Phil 
—and looked so sweet. The very things for 
which I loved you, have been the worst. Your 
girlishness and candor were the most treacherous 
of. them all. You played your part well. There 
were tears in your eyes, last night and this morn- 
ing. Can you cry at will—and blush, and look 
innocent to order? Did you try all those pretty 
aets,on Duval in his day? Perhaps, he 1s not 
such a bad fellow, after all; perhaps, you fooled 


‘‘Is it true, 





“Will 








him, too; perhaps, what you say of him, is false 
as the rest. Why not? If you lie to one man, 
you will lie to another—and of him—or for him, 
if need be. My God! do you think it possible 
that I could trust you again?” 

She shook with excitement still, but her tears 
had dried themselves. Her eyes were fixed upon 
him; she held fast to the back of a chair with 
one hand. 

**Go on,’’ she said, breathlessly. ‘‘ Don’t 
stop, because you pity me-—if you do pity me. 
Say all that you have to say. It will make the 
end easier for me. When you have finished, we 
can bid each other good-bye.”’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘And last night—last 
night—’”’ 

‘Last night was last night,’’ she answered. 
‘¢ To-day is to-day.” 

‘‘] have nothing more to say,’’ he said. ‘I 
have finished now.” 

He could scarcely trust himself to speak. He 
felt strangely weak. He would have left her; 
but she stopped him. 

“‘It is good-bye forever,’’ she said. 
never see each other again—and—”’ 

He turned back, and caught her hands, almost 
cracking them, in the fierceness of his grasp. 

‘I say good-bye to the innocent girl I loved,” 
he said, ‘‘to the Philippa Fairfax, who never 
existed—to the life we were to have spent 
together. I say it to what I have lost—to what 
I thought I had won. Good-bye to it all—good- 
bye, indeed.”’ 

And then he flung her hands from him, and 
went out, and shut the door behind him, and she 
was alone. 


*¢ We shall 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Sue put her hand to her side, and held it there 
A sharp, physical pain had seized upon her but 
she scarcely recognized that it was physical. 

“Now,” she said, in a hard, dry voice, ‘‘ now 
I must go back to London.” 

This was the first thought, which occurred to 
her. She was so far stunned, that she could 
only think, in a blind, dull way. It was all 
over, here at least. She must go away. It was 
disgrace and exposure, which had come upon 
her, She had been exposed, as she had heard 
of common adventuresses being! They thought 
she was like such women—they believed that she 
had lied and tricked them, and that she would 
lie and trick them again, if she was allowed to 
stay. Even Wilfred, even Wilfred, who loved— 
no, who had loved her! 

She began to sob, like a child who has been 
hurt—sharp, quivering sobs. 
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«IT must go back to London,’’ she said. I 
must go, to-day. I must go up stairs, and begin 
to get ready now.” 

With this purpose in her mind, she left the 
room. She had not many things to pack up, but 
she began to put them into her trunk at once. 
Her hands trembled, as she did it, and she felt 
driven and hurried. It really seemed to her 
that she was in a hurry, and must go away as 
soon as possible. She wondered how long it 
would be before Mrs. Dorothy would come—if 
she would come at ail—what ske would say when 
she did come—how she would look—whether 
she would be angry, or cold, or disdainful. 

When she had laid away the last of her pos- 
sessions, she sat down and waited. It was upon 
the top of her trunk she sat, and she was sitting 
there, numb and helpless, when she heard Mrs. 
Dorothy’s knock upon the door. 

“Come in,’ she said, and Mrs. Dorothy 
entered. 

Mrs. Dorothy gave a hurried glance around 
the room. She saw that every stray article had 
disappeared. And there was the box, and Phil, 
pale, and trembling, and looking more than 
ordinarily girlish, as she sat upon it. Wounded 
and heart-sore as she was, the good gentlewoman 
was touched by the sight. 

“Philippa,” she faltered, ‘‘what have you 
been doing?” 

‘I have been getting ready to go away,” 
Phil's answer. 

They looked at each other, for a moment, and 
then Phil answered the question in the sad eyes. 

**T must go,’’ she said, with one of the childish 
sobs. ‘*I must go, you know. There—there is 
no one here who can want me now. It is all 
true—what Wilfred has told you—though I am 
not so bad as you think.”’ 

Mrs. Dorothy’s eyes were moist also. 
kindly voice shook with emotion. 

‘Philippa,’ she said, ‘*I cannot believe that 
you could wrong us so.”’ 

“(I have not wronged you,’’ said Phil. 
tell you I have been truer than you think.” 

‘And yet you came here, with a purpose—and 
you bore it in mind, even when my poor boy 
loved you so.”’ 

* No—no!’’ Phil cried. 
lieve me—you must.”’ 

She crossed the room, and stood before Mrs. 
Dorothy. She held out her hands—sobbing 
passionately. 

**You must believe me,” she said. ‘I shall 
die, if you donot. I could not tell him, because 
he would not listen, and I could not speak to him 
asican toyou. He said I had told lies from the 


was 


Her 


“ey 


“Ob, you must be- 


first, but I did not. If I was weak and false, 
; when I came, you made me ashamed of my 
} falsehood, and taught me to wish to be true. 

And it was not a lie, to say that I loved you—it 
} was the truth—for I did love you, and I do, and 
} I shall love you always. And Wilfred—it was 
} only last night, that we were so near to each 
; other, and so happy. And he believes even that 
was @ lie, and a pretence, but—but it was not. 

If all else was false, that was true—the truest 
truth of all.” 

Before she had finished, she was down on her 
knees, holding fast to Mrs. Dorothy’s dress, and 
hiding her face in it. The pity and relenting in 
the kind eyes, had told her that she would not 
be repulsed. 

«But you see that [ must go away,’’ she went 
on. ** You see that nothing I could say, would 
ever bring his faith back. He could never trust 
me again, never—never.”’ 

‘*Phil, my dear,’ said Mrs. Dorothy, ‘‘ how 
has it been possible? Nay, I cannot believe yet 
that such a thing was possible for you.”’ 

‘* Don’t ask me any questions,” said Phil. ‘TI 
cannot answer them—that is the worst of all. 
Only believe that I am not so base, and treach- 
erous, as you thought at first. 
forever, and we shall never see each other again 
Try and think as well of me as you can.” 

This was all she would say. Deep as her 
wrong was, she shrank from telling the whole 
truth During the whole of her interview with 
her old friend, she studiously avoided all mention 
of her father’s name. But Mrs. Dorothy was not 
dull or blind. Even when Wilfred had been 
pouring out his miserable, incoherent story, she 
; had begun to conjecture, in the midst of her 
} grief. Hers was the cooler head of the two, she 

was not so wholly swayed by passion, that she 
} had no room for thought. And her first, clear 
thought, had been a mental query, as to whether, 
} notwithstanding appearances, such a plot as this 
} could have been the plot of a girl of nineteen— 
} and such a girl as Philippa? Bright, and daring 
as she was, the child could scarcely have played 
ha part so well. She would have been apt to over- 
play it, at the best. She would have been more 
coquettish, less fitful; there would have been 
more womanly airs and graces, less fanciful girl- 
ishness, and fewer idle whims. But she had let 
Wilfred end his ravings. She knew that he was 
not in the mood to listen, even had she been in 
the mood to speak. And just yet she was not. 
; But there had been an older brain than Phil's at 
work—an older and more worldly one. Of that 
; she had felt convinced. Still she felt that Phil 
had adopted the only course left to her. 


I am going away 
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“You see, I must go away,’ she said, fever-; what could have happened to her, to give her 
ishly and helplessly, over and over again. that odd, strained expression, and her cheeks 
And Mrs, Dorothy’s answer was; “Yes. I} that hectic blaze of color. It was an unusual 
think you must,” thing to see a pretty girl, who did not read, who 
s7or Tt did not eat bon-bons, who neither lunched, nor 
CHAPTER XVIII. dined, nor supped, who only sat still, looking 
Anp before the day closed, she was gone. } out at the flying landseape, without seeming to 
There were no farewells to be said. Mr. Far-} see it, her little hands clasped helplessly upon , 
quhar and Duval were absent, and Wil was locked } her lap. , 
up his room—lying upon a sofa, looking out of the But though she did nothing, and saw nothing, 
window, with burning eyes. The hill, they had} Phil did not find the journey a long one She 
climbed together, rose up against the bluesky, to} had too many thoughts to occupy her She 
mock him, From where he lay, he could sea the} could not have freed herself from them, if she 
very spot, upon which they had stood, when he} had tried, and she did not try. She went over 
kissed her, and told her that the world seemed } the same weary round again, and again, always 
bright to him, More than once he closed his} ending at the same point, always beginning at 
eyes, to shut out the sight, but they always} the same place. She did not feel tired, she 
opened again with greater misery. He heard} would not have cared how long her journey had 
the carriage roll round ; and stop before the hall} been. She was not going to reach happiness at 
door: he heard the servants bringing the one} the end of it. What did it matter? 
small. trunk down stairs; he heard Philippa At last, however, came London, and the roar 
follow it alone; and then there was a murmur of? of the streets, and the rattle of vehicles, and the 
voices—onc of them Mrs, Dorothy's; and then} stir and bustle that, for a few moments, stunned 
the carriage door closed, with a snap, and the; her. After the quiet of the last few months, the 
wheels moved on—down the avenue, until their} roar seemed louder than ever. 
sound was lost. Being accustomed to the sound, Mr. Philip 
He turned over upon his cushion, and lay face } Fairfax was not disturbed by it—scarcely heard 
downwards. it, in fact. He lay upon the sofa, in his second 
‘‘She has gone,’’ he said. ‘‘ This is the end} floor parlor, this evening, feeling rather out of 
of the last chapter. Phil, you have ruined my } spirits. His thoughts also were unpleasant ones. 
life for me.”’ He was thinking of Philippa, and was somewhat 
Philippa was rolling rapidly over the road, in } dissatisfied, Since the letter, in which she had 
the well-cushioned carriage. She leaned against } expressed herself, with so much fire and bitter- 
the window, and looked out. Her eyes were hot } ness, he had marked a great change in her tone. 
and dry, she had no tears to shed. She looked | She was not a child any longer, she was not 
back at the house, and the hills, and loch, as long effusive, she had marked out a course for herself, 








as she could see them. She was never to see} and was following it. As to Mr. Wilfred Car- 
them again, and she wanted to remember, to the } negie, she avoided all mention of his name. On 


he had ever found her. It almost-seemed possi- 
ble, that she would fling fortune away, from mere 
girlish pride and scruple. He was telling him- 
self this, when the cab drove up to the door. 
There was a ring, which Mrs. Trimbleton an- 


miserable hour. Brackencleugh had never been 
lovelier. The sunlight lay mellow upon the gray, 
ivy-colored walls; the trees, in the long avenue, 
were golden with it; the hills stood out, purple 
and clear. Philippa waved her hand to the place, 
as if to a living thing. swered; there was that excellent woman's ex- 
‘‘Good-bye,’’ she said. ‘* Good-bye—good- } clamation of bewilderment; there was the sound 
bye. If you can understand, and remember; ; of the clear, young voice replying: ‘‘ Yes, Mrs 
and you look as if you could—please don’t quite } Trimbleton—and I hope you are well;’’ and then 
forget me.”’ ; the sound of the cabman, bringing m the box. 
And then she was at the sleepy, little station, } Philip Fairfax left his sofa, and made a step 
and, in a very few moments more, seated in a} towards the door, when he heard feet upon the 
carriage, with a couple of newspaper-reading } stairs. 
merchants, and a languid tourist, who stared at} ‘‘ Good heavens!’’ he ejaculated, in sharp im- 
her, and then composed himself, and shut his ; patience; ‘it is not—’ And then the door 
eyes, resignedly. Whenever, during the re-; opened, and Phil stood before him. 
mainder of his journey, he opened them, he ‘** Philippa !’’ he cried. 
stared at her again. . The fact was, he wondered} She looked up at him. in a curious, steady 


last. days of her life, just how they looked, in = that point, she was plainly more obstinate than 
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way, with bright eyes, whose expression was 
strangely changed from their old tender softness. 

“Yes, papa,” she said; ‘it is Philippa. 
Won't you shake hands with me?” 

He saw that something was terribly wrong 
with her—that she had changed even more than 
he had fancied. She did not call him by the 
old, foolish, affectionate name; she did not lift 
up her face to be kissed; she held out her gloved 
hand, steadily. 

‘Won't you shake hands with me?’ she 
repeated. 

He made a struggle to recover himself, and 
managed it very well. 

«My dear Phil,” he said. ‘‘ How you have 
annoyed me.’’ And then he bent, and kissed 
her. “What has happened?’ he asked. 
“Surely something has happenei, or I should 
have known something of your intention of 
returning.” 

Freed from his light embrace, she began 
to draw off her gloves, and remove her wrap- 
pings. She folded the gloves neatly, and laid 
them on the table, with a precision, which, he 
could not help seeing, was the result of some 
repressed feeling. 

‘““A great many things have happened,’’ she 
said. ‘‘1l have been found out, and sent away,”’ 
raising her dark eyes to his; ‘‘or, perhaps, I 
should say, that I came away, because I knew 
they had found me out, and there was no use in 
staying.” 

He could only echo her words. 

‘You have been found out, and sent away? 
Found out ?”’ 

“Yes—that is it. Mr. Wilfred Carnegie had 
asked me to marry him, and—and there was 
somebody who knew the truth—what was the 
truth at first—and they warned him against me, 


and told him the whole story, and—well, that 
was the end of it.’’ 

‘«What did they tell him?’’ he demanded, a 
cold dew breaking out upon his forehead. 

“They told him,” still looking at him, and 
smoothing out the'gloves; ‘they told him that 
T was an adventuress—that you had sent me to 
Brackencleugh, because you thought he would 
fall in love with me, and marry me, and you 
wanted his money; they tceld him that I went 
there, with that purpose in my mind, and no 
other; they told him that I had deceived him, 
and told him lies—that I had accepted him, be- 
cause I had intended to do so from the first, if I 
could accomplish my end ; they told him that I 
was bad, and false, and bold—that I did not love 
him, and that if he married me, he would be 
throwing his life away. That was all—and I 
think it was Mrs. Duval who said it.’’ 

There was a chair near Fairfax, and he dropped 
into it, catching his breath. 

‘*Good heavens !’’ he exclaimed. 
Phil, this is terrible.” 

“Yes,” said Phil; ‘‘ you won’t get any money. 
It is like losing a—a game at cards, isn’t it? I 
have not been any use to you, after all. I—I 
am idle capital.’’ And she stood there, and 
smoothed the gloves, with a trembling hand—a 
wild, dreadful smile on her lips. 

Almost the next moment, she laid the gloves 
down, and turned away. 

‘¢T must go into my room,” she said. 

But before she reached the door, she staggered, 
and caught at the wall. 

Fairfax sprang to her assistance, but she 
shrank from him. 

“No,” she said; ‘‘thank you. I will go alone.” 

And she went alone, and shut herself in. 

[10 BE CONCLUDED. ] 


«My dear 








WHY AN 
BY ALICE 


Heart, why art thou throbbing 
So quick and so fast? 

Know you not love dreams, 
Fer you are past? 


Lips, why art thou longing 
For love’s tender kiss? 

Unto others is given, 
Perfection of bliss. 


Eyes, why art thou watching 
Through gathering tears? 
Love is for woman, 
In earlier years. 


Voice, who art thou calling 
The unknown? In vain, 


D WHEN. 


HAMILTON. 


Echo will only 
Reécho the strain. 


Ah, me! much I wonder 
How old I must be; 

To cease longing and hoping, 
That love és for me. 


When will heart hunger 
Crave only a stone? 

When will the home toving 
Be happy alone? 


When the heart cease its beating ; 
Methinks, even then— 
At love’s tender bidding, 





It would throb once again. 








“ONLY A COMPANION.” 


BY MAGGIE T. 


Tue carriage drove up the long, wide avenue, 
and stopped before the main entrance of Dexley 
Hall, one of, the most beautiful places in 
Devonshire, 

Miss Elliott descended with a beating heart. 
Though brought up in comparative luxury, for 
her father had been a successful physician, his 
. death had left her penniless, and she was now 
coming to Dexley Hall as ‘‘companion’’ to the 
lady of the house. But her nervousness disap- 
peared, in part at least, before the warm welcome 
of Mrs. Charlton, 

«I am very glad to see, you, my dear,’’ she 
had said, kissing her, ‘‘and. hope you will be 
happy here.” 

An hour later, when she had changed her 
toilet, and smoothed the brown braids of her 
hair, wound like a coronet around her beautifully 
shaped head, she found herself, as in a dream, 
following Mrs. Charlton down the stairs, and 
through the hall, into the old oak-furnished 
dining-room. 

A gentleman, blonde, tall, handsome, and dis- 
tinguished-looking, turned, as they entered. 

** My brother, Sir Hugh Dexley,’’ said Mrs. 
Charlton. . ‘¢ Hugh, Miss Elliott.’’ 

Marion glanced shyly up, wondering to find so 
young-looking a man, for she had fancied Sir 
Hugh to be venerable and gray-haired. 

On his part, Sir Hugh was equally surprised. 
He had expected to see, in his sister's companion, 
a middle-aged woman, a widow perhaps, or an 
old maid—prim, severe, sour. He saw instead, 
one of the loveliest faces he had ever beheld. 
Several times, during the dinner, he addressed 
Marion, on purpose to see the brown eyes raised 
for an instant to his own; and then the quick 
droop of the darkly-fringed lids, that followed, 
with an unconscious blush. 

After dinner, when the two ladies were alone 
in the drawing-rooi, Mrs: Charlton asked Marion 
to play a little, if she was not too tired. Our 
heroine sat down before the magnificent Erard, 





SUTHERLAND. 


horn, and the eall of the mountain girl, as she 
gathered her flock together, and the far-off din 
of rushing waters. 

As the last nete died away, Mrs. Charlton ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Where did you learn to play like that, 
Miss Elliott?’’ and, in the same breath, ‘‘ Was it 
not beautiful, Hugh ?” 

Marion, looking quickly around, found she had 
a@ second listener, in the tall, broad-shouldered 
baronet, who lounged in an arm-chair, near the 
open window. 

‘* Beautiful, indeed,’ said Sir Hugh. ‘The 
highest praise I can give, is that I was forced to 
throw away my after-dinner cigar, and come in 
to enjoy it.’’ Then, turning to Marion, he said, 
interrogatively: ‘‘I am sure, you sing, Miss 
Elliott. Do you not?” 

Without a word, Marion, striking a few chords, 


; began ‘‘ The Bridge.” 


Soft and low, the words, 


*T stood on the bridge at midnight,” 


sounded in the quiet room; then. higher and 
higher, clearer and sweeter; until the mar- 
vellous voice again sank to hushed and mourn 
ful tone, at the words: 


“ How often, O, how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 
I had stood on that bridge at midnight, 
And gazed on that wave and sky.” 


When she finished; there was silence in the 
room, broken only by Sir Henry's lowly spoken 
‘‘thanks,’’ and Mrs. Charlton’s more demon- 
strative praise. 

The days' passed quietly along, and Marion 
grew more contented than she would ever have 
believed possible for a ‘‘companion’’ to be. 
They had very little society, for Mrs. Charlton 
was far from strong, and visiting and receiving 
visits tired her. In the morning, Marion read 
aloud, for a little time after breakfast; then they 
walked or drove; then letters were written; and 
after luncheon, a liitle fancy work, more reading 


and ran her fingers caressingly over the keys for aloud, and occasional. visits to Mrs. Charlton’s 


an instant; then began one of Beethoven's 
sonatas. Her playing was exquisite, and when 
she finished the grandly beautiful symphony, 


she began the wild, weird notes of a Swiss 

melody, in which one heard the tinkling of falling } 

waterdrops, mingled with the blast of the Alpine ; 
(338) 


pensioners in the village. The evenings were 
always passed in the drawing-room ; and evening 
after evening, Marion sang to the sister and 
brother, both enjoying the rich sweet voice, 
which, to one at least, grew sweeter and dearer 
every day. It was a blissful period to Marion: 
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she did not know wliat made the:skies seem so 
bright; and all life so beautiful; she never 
stopped to enquire. 

She was woke from her dream, at last.. One 
day, ‘the arrival of guests was announced for the 
following morning—the Fentons and Hillyards; 
but when morning came, Mrs. Charlton was ‘too 
ill to receive her friends, having one of her ner- 
yous headaches, Her maid came to announce 
this to Marion. ‘‘And Mrs. Charlton bade me 
tell you,” she continued, ‘ to take your morning 
walk as usual. She will not get.up till luncheon, 
at all events.’’ 

Marion went down the broad stairs, it must be 
confessed, a little dreading the téfe-a-téte. break- 
fast with Sir Hugh. She found herself alone in 
the breakfast room, and stood, for a few minutes, 
at the open window, looking at the. beautiful 
rose-garden, and inhaling the sweet breath of the 
early autumn flowers. When Sir Hugh joined 
her, he expressed great regret for his sister's 
headache, saying: 

*«She sent me word, however, that she would 
be able to sit up, this afternoon, Meanwhile, 
Miss Elliott, I see the coffee urn is on the table. 
Allow me to escort you to it, so you may pour 
out my coffee for me.” 

Sir Hugh would gladly have lingered long over 
that breakfast, enjoying the dainty grace, with 
which the young girl presided, and watching 
the delicate color in her face, which, for some 
reason, was almost stationary. 

The meal came to an end, however, as all 
pleasant things do, and after he had asked 
Marion how she would ‘spend the morning, and 
had been quietly informed, ‘in writing letters,’’ 
he said, ‘* You will not go without your morning 
walk, surely ?’’ 

“My walk will be to take my letters to the 
post, when I have finished writing, Sir Hugh.’ 

Sir Hugh consoled himself with the reflection, 
that; the library windows overlooked the path 
through the park, by which she would pass, and 
in his own mind, decided that Miss Elliott would 
have company during her walk to. the post. He 
apent the morning in the library, pretending to 
read, but really watching the path which wound 
under the oaks in the direction of Bycliffe. At 
last, he caught sight of the graceful figure, but 
it Was coming towards the hall, not going away. 
He Wit bis lip. “Pon my honor,” he said, I 
belheve that was done on purpose.’’ 
not heard the light footfall that passed the 
lubrary door, about ten o clock, neither had he 
seen the slight figure, which passed out of the 
Jong French window ‘in, the dining-room, and 
through the rose garden to the circling path that 


He had 


led to the same gate, as the one he had watched 
so intently. 

As Marion came up the broad gravel walk, she 
caught a glimpse of the figure at the library 
window, and said to herself, as she smiled a 
little, ‘1 believe Sir Hugh intended to go with 
me this morning, but I haye not forgotten that I 
am ‘The Companion’.”’ 

No trace of Sir Hugh’s vexation showed itself 
in his face, when he met Miss Elliott at luncheon. 
Mrs. Charlton was better, but sent word she was 
not going to dress, till the arrival of her expected 
guests. 

‘I feel quite interested in your guests, Sir 
Hugh, or at least, in one of them,’’ said Marion, 
when they were seated at the table. ‘I have 
just found that one of the Misses Hillyard is the 
Constance Hillyard, who was at school with me, 
She was such a beauty. She had blue eyes, long 
fair hair, alovely complexion, and features like—’’ 

‘‘ Like a wax doll,” suggested Sir Hugh. Then 
he added, ‘‘ Have you ever seen her sister ?,’ 

*\No,’’ replied Marion. ‘Is she like Con- 
stance ?”” 

‘‘Not at all,’’ said Sir Hugh. ‘Miss Hillyard 
js tall and stately, with smooth black hair, and, 
I think, grey eyes. She is like their brother, 
the future Sir John Hillyard.”’ 

As Sir Hugh smoked his cigar, after luncheon, 
he gave way to no very pleasant reflections. ‘I 
am more than satisfied about that walk this 
morning,’’ he said, ‘‘ She is as proud as she is 
lovely. If that idiot, John Hillyard, falls im love 
with her, and he'll be sure to, for he can’t heip 
it, I shall have a nice, enjoyable sort of time.” 

Marion Elliott had certainly no reason to com- 
plain of the warmth of Miss Constance Hillyard's 
greeting. As soon as she had spoken to Mrs. 
Charlton, she rushed toward Marion, exclaiming, 
‘¢ It’s Brownie,’’ and, toSir Hugh’s amusement, in- 
troduced the young giri to her sister and brother 
as, ‘“‘my old schoolmate, Brownie Elhott.”’ 

‘Does that name, Brownie, belong to you, 
Miss Elliott?’ asked Sir Hugh, when the guests 
had gone to their rooms. 

‘*It's too provoking,’ said Marion, laughing. 
“They always, called me Brownie at school, 
because I was so much darker than any of the 
other girls.” 

Sir Hugh looked at the clear, rich complexion, 
which, to. him, was far more beautiful: than 
purest pink and white, and said, ‘‘ It 1s too bad 
‘to have one’s physical jinfirmities spoken of in 
} that light manner.” 

After dinner, ail strolied in the park, except 
} Mrs. Chariton, and Mamon. But when the light 
had been ht, they returned. 
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Constance immediately sat down near Marion, 
and began an animated conversation with her, 
while Sir Hugh enjoyed a téte-a-téte, with Miss 
Hillyard, in the opposite corner, and watched the 
two young girls.| No greater contrast could 
possibly have been presented. One, with fluffy 
masses of flaxen hair, resting on the low, white 
forehead; delicate pink cheeks, and rose-bud 
mouth, the dainty «arm displayed by the loose 
sleeve, the pretty jewelled hand, that played with 
the tiny bell in the shell-like ear, and the grace- 
ful figure in the exquisite dress. The other, 
equally graceful in figure; in clinging folds of 
sombre black, relieved only by masses of white 
~ tulle, at throat and wrists; the large brown eyes, 
and beautifully pencilled eye-brows, the clear, 
dark complexion, the crimson lips, and the 
magnificent braid of rich brown hair, resting like 
a coronet above the lovely face, formed a picture, 
which Sir Hugh, at least, could not look upon, 
unmoved. 

Mr. Hillyard seemed also to take pleasure in 
watching the two, or- rather, the one, for Miss 
Constance was his sister, and he knew that little 
rose-bud mouth could say very unkind things, 
and that the fair forehead was occasionally con- 
tracted with a frown. 

When Sir Hugh presently escorted Miss Hill- 
yard to the piano, there was silence, while she 
went through a dashing Bravura, and then, at 
Sir Hugh's urgent request, favored them with an 
air from an Italian opera, which was, of course, 
charming. 

After a good deal of persuasion, Miss Constance 
allowed herself to be placed at the piano, and, 
after protesting that she was not accustomed to 
play without music, &c., &c., played and sang 
very creditably. To Sir Hugh’s surprise. Marion 
refused to sing at his request, and when he urged 
her, thinking her refusal arose from girlish 
hesitancy to play before strangers, she answered, 
very politely, but with a tone in her voice he had 
never before heard, ‘‘no, Sir Hugh; I cannot 
sing to-night.” 

The truth was, her heart was sore. Meeting 
her old schoolmates had brought vividly back 
her former prosperity, and made her realize fully 
her dependent condition. 

The evening passed pleasantly: plans for the 
coming day were discussed, and a ride on horse- 
back, to the oid ruins of Enderley Abbey, finally 
agreed npon. Sir Hugh was a capital host, and, 
to all appearance, enjoyed himself immensely. 

After Miss Hillyard and her sister had retired to 
their own room, the eider observed, ‘‘{ think, Con- 
stance, you were over-devoted to your old school- 
mate to-night. Surely, yeu know who ske is?” 


“Yes. Her father was Doctor Elliott, (but he 
is dead now,).and when she was at school, she 
had lovely dresses, and lots of spending money.” 

** Whoever she was at school, she’s nothing but 
an upper servant here. She is Mrs. Charlton's 
companion.” 

««I don't. believe it,” said the younger sister. 
*¢Who told you?” 

‘She did,” said Miss Hillyard, “when I 
asked her if she had been long at Dexley Hall.” 

**Companion, or not,’’ said the other, *‘ you'd 
give anything to have Sir Hugh look at you, as 
he did at her, when he asked her to sing.’’ 

The next morning, Marion found a decided 
difference in Miss Constance Hillyard’s manner. 
She did not wonder at it, though she felt it a 
little bitterly; for, said she to herself, ‘‘Am [ 
not the same girl | was, two years ago?’ 

She declined to accompany the riding party, 
for Mrs. Charlton did not feel well enough to go, 
and Marion preferred remaining with her. While 
the other ladies were preparing for the ride, she 
played and sang for Mr. Hillyard, and finished 
the impression her beauty had made the evening 
before. 

During the ride, Miss Hillyard found an op- 
portunity to inform her brother, of what she 
ealled, *¢ Miss Elliott's true position in the house; 
‘but all the answer that benighted individual 
returned, was, ‘‘ what difference does that make?’’ 

The guests remained three weeks. All enjoyed, 
cr at least seemed to enjoy, themselves. Miss 
Hillyard treated Marion with patronizing kind- 
ness, which was almost intolerable to the proud 
young girl. Constance was, by turns, agreeable 
and disagreeable. Mr. and Mrs. Fenton were 
charmed with her. As for John Hillyard, it was 
evident to all that he only wanted a little en- 
couragement to propose to Marion ; but Marion 
kept him resolutely at a distance. 

As the second week was drawing to a close, 
Sir Hugh announced, one morning, at breakfast, 
that business required his presence in London, 
the following morning; he must, therefore, beg 
his guests to excuse him, for that day and the 
next, as he would be obliged to leave by the noon 
train. When the meal was finished, he went to 





the library, to write letters. Marion declined 
Miss Constance’s offer to practice duets, on the 
plea of having a letter to write, and went to her 
own room. A few minutes later, however, Miss 
Hillyard (whose room was near the hbrary,) 
heard a slight foot fall pass her door, and pause 
before that of the library. All her curiosity was 
aroused. She stepped from her window, to the 
wide balcony, which ran along the entire side of 





the main building, and paused near the open 
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window of the library. There she heard a knock 
at the library door. 

‘«Come in,” said the voice of Sir Hugh Dexley. 
Marion entered, shy and confused. The baronet 
sprang to his feetatonce. ‘* What an unexpected } 
pleasure,’’ he exclaimed. 

Marion, speaking a little quicker than usual, 
and blushing vividly, interrupted, ‘‘I will not 
take up your time, Sir Hugh,’’ she said. ‘ But i 
you know Mrs. Charlton’s birthday comes next } 
month, and [ wish to make her a little present,’’ 
at the same time unrolling some silver paper. 
“This is a hand screen, I worked last year, and 
I want to ask you to take it to London, and leave 
it at some shop, to be made up.’’ 

‘««T shall be more than pleased to take it. How 
beautiful it is,’’ said Sir Hugh. And so in truth 
it was. On a ground of palest violet, rested a ; 
single spray of fuchsias, the crimson and white; 
bells contrasting well with the glossy green 
leaves, and bringing into bold relief the ruby- 
throated humming bird, poised before the central 
bell. 

“I think it very pretty,’ said Marion, frankly, 
as she rolled up the tiny parcel; ‘but you } 
understand my difficulty about it, Sir Hugh. I 
could not get it made up in Bycliffe, I did not 
know where to send it, and I could not ask Mrs. 
Charlton, for I did not wish her to know anything 
about it.’’ 

«1 understand it all,” said Sir Hugh, smiling, 
‘‘and that nothing but stern necessity compelled 
you to ask me.’’ As she turned, to leave the 
room, he said, quietly, ‘‘you must say good-bye 
to me now, for I am going away before luncheon.” 

‘Good-bye, Sir Hugh—’’ but he paused an 
instant, with his hand on the door, he was about 
to open for her, and said, ‘‘you are going to 
shake hands with me, are you not?’’ 

“Certainly, Sir Hugh,” and she held out the } 
little, warm, soft hand, he had so longed to touch. 
As he held it for an instant, a strong desire 
came over him, to tell her that he loved her, but 
he feared it would be premature, so, saying, | 
simply, ‘* good-bye,”’ he bent over, and kissed } 
the little hand, resting in his own. 

Marion gave him one quick, startled glance, 
as she drew her hand away, and left him, with } 
the color in her cheeks changed to the deepest ' 
carnation. 

As Sir Hugh closed the door behind her, he 
fancied he heard a slight noise on the balcony, 
outside the window, and, quickly crossing 
the room, was just in time to see the folds of } 
Miss Hillyard’s dove-colored robe disappear { 
through the window of her room. ‘A remark- } 
able coincidence, Miss Hillyard!’ he said to! 





himself. ‘So you were eaves-dropping, were 
you?” 

Unmindful of his letters, Sir Hugh turned to 
the table, and unrolled ‘the tiny parcel, Marion 
had left there, for the mere pleasure of looking 
at the work her hands had wrought. He was still 
standing there, when the door opened, and Miss 
Hillyard came in. She stopped just inside the 
threshold, with a little cry of astonishment, 
‘‘L beg pardon, Sir Hugh; I had no idea you 
were: in the library. 1 felt in the mood for 
Tennyson this morning, and came in for Locksley 
Hall.’’ 

‘‘Pray, do not mention it,’’ said Sir Hugh, 
courteously, ‘‘ Let me find the book for you;” 
and he walked to one side of the large roum, 
where the poets, from Chaucer down, held 
undivided sway. 

At that instant, Miss Hillyard discovered the 
bit of fancy work on the table, and exclaimed, 
rapturously: ‘‘What a beautiful little screen! 
I never saw anything so lovely. 1s it some of 
dear Mrs. Charlton's work, Sir Hugh?” 

‘*No,’”’ returned the baronet; ‘‘ it is intended 
for Mrs. Charlton. I am going to take it to 
London, to have it made up— Ah, here is the 
volume, containing Locksley Hall.’’ 

“Thanks, Sir Hugh. Aw revoir. A thousand 
pardons for having interrupted you,’’ said Miss 
Hillyard, sweetly. 

‘©A thousand pardons for having interrupted 
a man in the act of staring at a bit of woman's 
work !”’ exclaimed Sir Hugh, savagely, as he 
closed the door on his unwelcome visitor. ‘‘ That 
is too mueh—”’ 

Dating from this day, Miss Hillyard took a 
violent liking to Miss Elliott, or pretended to. 
She talked with her, made room for her to sit 
beside her, during the long evenings, and was 
intensely interested in the numerous bits of 
fancy work, in Marion’s busy fingers. 

Sir Hugh returned, and the last day but one of 
the guests’ stay arrived. Miss Hillyard was 
sitting in Marion’s room, that afternoon, to learn 
some intricate stitch in fancy netting; while 
Mrs. Charlton and Sir Hugh accompanied Mr. 
and Mrs. Fenton to the station; they being 
obliged to leave a day sooner than the others. 

‘* Have you the hand screen for Mrs. Charlton’s 
birthday yet?” asked Miss Hillyard, with an 
appearance of interest. 

Marion looked up in astonishment. 
hand screen do you refer to?” 

“Why, the one you sent to London, by Sig 
Hugh,”’ said Miss Hillyard, serenely. 

‘* How did you know I sent one to London?” 
asked Marion, impulsively. 


«« What 
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‘Sir Hugh told me himself,’ said Miss Hill- 
yard, smiling, ‘‘and for your own good, Marion,” 
she now spoke in a grave, elderly-sister fashion ; 
‘+ would advise you not to be so intimate with 
Sir Hugh Dexley.” 

“1’m not intimate, as you call it, with Sir 
Hugh Dexley,’’ retorted) Marion, crimson to the 
forehead at the accusation. ‘‘I asked him to 
take the screen to London, because I did not 
know where to send it; and he expressed him- 
self as quite willing to take it.” 

‘That is what I do not like in Sir Hugh,” 
said Miss Hillyard, calmly. ‘‘ He told me that 
he said to you, ‘I shall be more than pleased to 

* do it,’ and then ‘he said to me, ‘it was too laugh- 
able to have her come to me, alone in the library, 
with such a request, as if a gentleman was in the 
habit of doing errands for his sister’s servants.” 

‘* Did Sir Hugh say that?’ cried Marion, with 
flashing eyes. 

‘«Of course he did,’’ said Miss Hillyard, ‘‘and 
I told him that he ought not to speak of you in 
that way; and he laughed, and said, ‘that if not 
@ servant, you were, at least, only a companion.’ 
Why, you dear, little innocent,’’ she went on, as 
Marion did not answer, ‘didn’t you know it 
wasn’t etiquette at all, even to think of making 
one’s mistress a present? It seems to bespeak 
the hope of a return.” 

“Tam sure Mrs. Charlton would not think of 
such a thing, in this case,’’ said Marion, quietly, 
though her voice did not sound just as usual, 
‘she has been very kind to me.”’ 

“TI know it,’’ said Miss Hillyard, sweetly. 
‘‘And Sir Hugh treats you with much deference, 
before people; but you know how satirical he 
is; and I assure you that, though I was angry 
with him, 1 could not help laughing, when he 
went through the farce of saying ‘Good-bye to 
you,’ as he called it.”’ 

‘Are you telling me the truth, Miss Hillyard,” 
said Marion, as she arose and stood before her, 
white as any marble statue. 

“ My dear child,” said Miss Hillyard, kindly, 
‘what a question to ask! Who else could have 
told me the particulars of your interview? Were 
you not alone with him in the library? To prove 
to you that he showed me the screen, I can tell you 
the pattern; a spray of fuchsias, and a humming 
bird, on a violet ground, Don’t look so white,” 
centinued she, still more kindly, ‘‘ you did no real 
harm, ouly it was a great mistake; and I thought 
it but kind to tell you, before I went away.” 

“It was kind in you, Miss Hillyard,” said 
Marion, the words coming slowly from her pale 


lips, ‘‘and I thank you,” Then, still moreslowly, 


‘*] will be more careful in the future.” 


Miss Hillyard looked at her watch, and gave 
an affected little start, ‘‘ It’s nearly five o'clock,” 
she said; ** How the time has slipped away! [ 
must go and dress for dinner,’ and as the esti- 
mable young lady stood, a few minutes later, 
before the large mirror in her room, she said, 
softly, ‘I believe 1 am a little pale myself. [ 
did not know my nerves were so easily upset.’ 

Marion saw Miss Hillyard pass out of the room; 
then walked, with steady steps, to the door, and 
turned the key; then locked the other door, 
leading to Mrs. Charlton's room; and then sank 
down on the floor, covering her face with her 
hands. Ob! the agony of her humiliation. She 
said to herself, again and again, ‘* lt cannot be. 
She must have told me untruths.’’ Then came 
the cruel thought, ‘‘It must be true. How else 
could she know of his having asked me to say 
good-bye to him there? And he showed her the 
sereen, that poor, litle bit of work. How cruel 
of him! What a hypocrite he must be, for he 
looked as if it would be a pleasure to him. And, 
perhaps, Mrs. Charlton 1s just the same. But 
no, it cannot be. She is too truly kind,’ and 
the poor child wept bitter tears. 

How long she crouched there, she never knew; 
but she was aroused by hearing a knock at the 
door, and the voice of Mrs. Charlton’s maid, 
saying, ‘‘If you please, Miss Elliott, Mrs. 
Charlton bade me say, dinner is ready.” 

Marion calmed herself, by a mighty effort, and 
answered, ‘‘ Please tell Mrs. Charlton, Reid, that 
I have a headache, and cannot come down to 
dinner.” 

She heard the woman's retreating footsteps. 
and felt a vague wonder that she had not heard 
the dinner bell; had not even heard Mrs. 
Charlton, who must have spent some time in the 
adjoining room. 

She then bathed her swollen face, took down 
the heavy masses of hair, and, after unlocking 
the doors, threw herself on the bed. The storm 
had passed, and there only remained a bitter 
sense of injustice and injury. 

After dinner was over, Mrs. Charlton came to 
her, with the maid, bringing hot tea, and a 
dainty bit of toast. She placed her hand gently 
on Marion’s hot forehead, and said, ‘‘l'm so 
sorry your head aches. I thought you were 
proof against that terrible malady.”’ 

‘*I very seldom have the headache,”’ said poor 
{ Marion, faintly, ‘but it is very bad to-night,” 
{and she sat up, to try and drink the tea. But 
‘there was an odd choking in her throat, that 





; made it almost impossible to swallow, and, after 
drinking a very little, she put the cup down, 
{ saying, ‘*1 cannot drink any more.” 
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Mrs. Charlton looked uneasily at the white ; as her brother entered the room; “ did you ever 
face and pale lips, and said, ‘‘ May I not send to } see anything equai to this?” 
the village for Dr, Tate? I am afraid you are Sir Hugh took it in his hand, and admired the 
really ill.’’ beautiful design ; and Marion said, quietly, “Sir 
“Oh, no!” said Marion, quickly; ‘I assure } Hugh has seen it before, Mrs. Chariton; he was 
you it’s nothing serious, Very likely I shall be } kind enough to take it to London, for me, to have 
up, early to-morrow, and walk off the remains } it made up.”’ 
of it, but it's very bad now’’—she added, Sir Hugh looked at her, wonderingly. “Had 
wearily—‘‘ all I want is to go to sleep.” she forgotten that morning in the library?’’ he 
Kind Mrs. Charlton left her unwillingly, and } thought. No, indeed, she had not forgotten, she 
went down to the drawing-room. All professed } never would forget-—the morning he dared to 
themselves sorry to hear of Marion's illness, } kiss my hand,"’ she thought, bitterly. 
especially Miss Hillyard, who, seeing Sir Hugh's After telling his sister not to expect him back 
look of anxiety, thought, “If 1 am any judge of } before dinner, Sir Hugh took his gun, and left 
women, Sir Hugh, it will be some time before you } the house. Mrs. Charlton went to Bycliffe 
have another chance to speak alone, with that Reetory, about two o’clock, that afternoon, to 
dark-haired giri, up-stairs.”’ attend one of the charitable meetings, of which 
The next day, Marion was much better; in} she was a member, and Marion wandered list- 
fact, she said the headache had entirely left her. lessly, from room to room, and finally went to 
Miss Hillyard bade her an affectionate good-bye, } the drawingrvoom, to await Mrs. Charlton's 
and felt no pang of regret at the sight of the } return. 
pale face. Sir Hugh, as in duty bound, accom-} Jt was a dull, cheerless afternoon. No rain 
panied his guests to the station, and when the} was falling, but a heavy mist hung over the 
train bore them away, he hastened back to Dex- } distant hills, and the east wind moaned dismally 
ley Hall, happier than he had been for some time. } through the old trees, inthe park. Marion went 
But before many days, he found he had no} to one of the north windows, and, raising the 
chance of speaking alone, to the girl he loved. } sash, sat down before it, feeling inexpressibly 
Miss Hillyard had been correct in the judgment } desolate. The damp wind, striking ler hot face, 
she had formed. Marion's early morning walk } was a blessing; it cooled the fever of her blood 
was discontinued. She read, and played, and } Suddenly, the door opened, and in walked Sir 
sang, as before; drove and walked with Mrs. } Hugh. 
Charlton ; and what time Mrs. Charlton spent in Marion would have given worlds to have been 
her own room, Marion passed alone in hers. }in herown room. She had never thought of the 
Sir Hugh never found her alone in the breakfast § chance of his returning before Mrs. Charlton : 
room in the morning; never saw her alone; } but she was too proud to run away, and so she 
never heard the sweet voice in the drawing-} sat quite still, with one hand resting on the 
room, unless Mrs. Charlton was also present. } window sill. 
There was a decided change in her manner to- Sir Hugh’s delight, at finding her alone, was 
wards him, though he could hardly tell in what } so great, that, at first, he did not notice the open 
it consisted. She listened attentively to all he} window, When he did, he spoke, earnestly. 
said to her; played and sang, what he requested } “Surely, Miss Elliott, you have not been sitting 
in the evenings ; and read aloud to Mrs. Charlton, } opposite that. window any length of time,” he 
in seeming indifference to his presence, It grew } said. ‘ 
almost unbearable to the proud man. ‘No, Sir Hugh. Only for a few momenis,”’ 
Mrs. Charlton’s. birthday came, as the dull, } answered Marion. ‘‘I have not. been out to-day, 
November days were drawing to a close. That and/I wanted to feel the fresh air.” 





morning, at breakfast, Mrs. Charlton called «Then pray put a-shawl around you, and let 

on Marion to admire the exquisite cameos, Sir } me take you out on the baleony,’’ said he, earn- 

Hugh had given her Afterwards, when Mrs} estly, ‘‘ where there is no draught. You will 

Charlton was sitting by the fire, in the morn- } certainly take cold here.” 

ingeroom, Marion came to her, with the dainty } «Thanks! But I am very comfortable,’’ re- 

screen in her hand, and said, softly, ‘‘ Dear } plied Marion, indifferently. 

Mrs. Charlton, here is. my little gift, if you will Sir Hugh stood for an instant, looking at the 

accept it,” $ young girl; then said, onee more, ‘‘ Do let me 
“Thank you, Marion,” said the elder lady, } put the window down;” and he spoke very 

warmly. ‘It is perfectly lovely, and I shall } gravely. 

prize it very much, Look, Hugh!’’ she added, At that moment, the spring, which hebd. the 
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window in place, gave way, and the heavy sash 
came down on Marion's wrist, which rested on 
the window sill. Sir Hugh sprang forward, and 
in an instant released the hand. But there was 
a terrible mark across the white wrist, and the 
blood oozed freely from the wound: 

Marion, uttering a low cry cf pain, grew 
white to the lips 

‘Is it broken?’ asked Sir Hugh, looking 
almost as pale as his companion. 

“No, I think not. I will go and get Reid to 
do it up for me.’’ She rose, but stuggered from 
faintness, and had to sit down again. 

**You will do no such thing,” said Sir Hugh, 
firmly, at. the same time wrapping his handker- 
chief loosely around her wrist. ‘If you try to 
walk you will faint. If your wrist is not broken, 
I will dress it myself.” 

Then, taking her arm just above the wrist in 
one hand, he clasped the fingers of her hand in 
his, and gently bent it at the wrist, keeping the 
arm quite steady. 

‘Sir Hugh!’ cried Marion, great drops of 
pain starting out on her forehead, ‘ please don’t 
do that again. _ I cannot bear it.” . 

**T wished to satisfy myself that the wrist was 
not broken,” answered Sir Hugh: ‘ You bore 
it like a martyr. Now, you must sit here, while 
‘ I go for a bandage.” 

He left the room, and in a few moments re- 
turned, with a glass of wine in one hand, and 
some linen and a bottle in the other. 

«You are to drink this wine first,’’ and, as he 
held it toward her, Marion took it in her trem- 
bling hand, and drank without a word. 

He wet the linen with arnica, and said, “Can 
you bear additional pain, Miss Elliott? This 
will smart, where the skin is broken; but will 
do the bruise more good than anything else.”’ 

Then he gently removed the handkerchief, and 
placing the wet linen around the poor, little 
wrist, wrapped the bandage carefully over it, 
- looking anxiously in Marion's face, to see the 
effect of what he knew must be excruciating 
pain. Marion spoke no word, but once or twice 
a low moan was wrung from her lips; and large 
tears rolled down her cheeks. Those quiet 
tears touched Sir Hugh more than anything else 
could, and he said, ‘‘I wish I could bear it for 
you.” 
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‘Lam cold, I want to go to the fire,’”’ answered 
Marion. 

‘‘That can be managed very easily,’’ and 
stepping behind the large arm-chair, in which 
she sat, Sir Hugh wheeled it across the room to 
the fire; then, going into the hall. brought a 
heavy shawl, and placed it around her shoulders. 
“Is that more comfortable ?’’ he said. 

Marion drew the shawl more closely around 
her, and shivered, but said nothing. 

There was silence for a few minutes, then Sir 
Hugh spoke: 

‘*T must put some more arnica on your wrist,”’ 
and, sitting down on_a low ottoman before her, 
he took the cold, tgembling hand in his, and 
arranged the linen and bandage to his own satis- 
faction ; but when he finished, he did not relin- 
quish the cold fingers, but held them in his own 
warm hand. 

As Marion tried to withdraw her hand, he 
said, very earnestly, ‘‘ Let me hold your handa 


‘few minutes, while I tell you of my love for you.” 


Amazed, indignant, believing herself mocked, 
Marion, forgetful of the pain, snatched her hand 
away, and exclaimed: ‘‘How dare you? How 
dare you speak so, Sir Hugh?” 

Sir Hugh drew himself up, haughtily, ‘“‘ What 


have I done,” he said, ‘that my love, the love 
of an honorable man, should be an insult to you, 


Miss Elliott?"’ Then, seeing the agonized look 
on her pale face, he continued, but in a different 
tone, ‘‘ Forgive me for speaking so hastily: you 
do not know what I have suffered, the past few 
weeks. There must be some reason for your 
changed conduct, for your speaking as you did 
just now. Why do you dislike me so much?” 

Marion looked at the handsome face before 
her, and the remembrance of the insulting words 
Sir Hugh had spoken, rose before her. She 
answered, coldly, even scornfully, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, «‘ You are not an honorable 
man, Sir Hugh Dexley.’’ 

A deep flush shot over his face. ‘‘ You must 
never say those words again,” he said, sternly. 
‘*T will not bear them, even from you. You have 
no right to say them. I am honorable and true. 
What do you mean?” 

Marion spoke quickly, “ All that is necessary, 
to end this conversation, at once and forever, 
will be, for me to tell you, that Miss Hillyard 


Marion looked up, and spoke with an evident } was kind enough to tell me, what you said to her. 
effort. ‘Don’t pity me. You know it was all} How you rehearsed the amusing scene of my 


my own fault.” 


‘« But that does not make the pain any easier { the little sereen to London. 


to bear.’’ 


‘‘What is it?” asked Sir Hugh, as she tried } servants, to do such errands. 


to rise. 


going to the library, to you, to ask you to take 
How you told her 
that gentlemen were not often called upon by 
How you kindly 
explained, when she told you, that you ought 
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not to speak of me in that way, that I was, if not 
a servant, at least not much better, being only a 
companion.” 

Sir Hugh was unutterably astonished. 

“And you believe I told that to’ Miss Hill- 
yard?’’ he cried, interrupting the rapid words. 
“No wonder you hate me.”’ 

“IT know you told her so,’’ said. Marion. 
«She even described the pattern of the screen 
you showed her. _ Now, I had never unrolled it 
here, till I took it to you, that morning; so no 
one else saw it, who could have told her. Oh! 
how could you be so cruel?’’ and she broke off, 
with a great gasping sob. 

A torrent of feeling swept over Sir Hugh. To 
think that this little orphan girl should have 
been made to believe such things of the man who 
loved her, No wonder she had avoided him. 
No wonder she had told him he was not 
honorable. 

He raised his right hand. ‘ Miss Elliott,’’ he 
said, solemnly, ‘‘I swear, before heaven, that the 
story lsabel Hillyard told you, was false in every 
detail.. I never spoke of our interview in the 
library to any living soul. I have treasured it 
in my memory too solemnly for that. I can 
explain to you her knowledge.’ And then he 
receunted how she came into the library. 

He now once more took the little maimed hand 
in his, and said, tenderly, ‘‘ You musi listen to 
me now, Marion, while I tell you of my love. I 
loved you, the first day I saw you—the first 
night I heard you sing. Day by day since, I 
have felt that I could ask no greater happiness 
than to win you for my wife. I offer you all the 
love of my heart. Be my wife. You hold all 
my hopes in this little hand;’’ and he gently 
touched her right hand, which lay on her lap. 

Marion sat quite still, and did not answer, 
even when he repeated his question. - But when 
he said, ‘‘ Tell me, my darling,’’ she placed her 


right hand in his, glancing up at him, shyly, and $ 


suffused with blushes, For an instant, there was 


silence; then Sir Hugh drew her to his side; 
their eyes met; and then their lips met in the 
first kiss of acknowledged love. 

Half an hour afterwards, after Mrs. Charlton 
came home, she was shocked to see Marion 
sitting before the fire, wrapped in a large shawl, 
with her bandaged hand resting on her lap. Sir 
Hugh was standing by the mantel piece. 

‘* My dear child, what has happened?” cried 
Mrs. Charlton, anxiously. 

‘¢T have been very foolish,’’ answered Marion. 
‘*T raised one of the windows, and sat down 
before it, with my hand on the sill. I suppose I 
could not have fastened the spring properly, for 
it came down, with a crash, on my wrist.” 

‘*One of these heavy windows!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Charlton. ‘I wonder it did not break your 
wrist. Who dressed it for you?” 

‘Sir Hugh,” replied Marion, ‘‘he came in 
just before it happened.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said that gentleman. ‘‘I had no right, 
then, to prevent this little girl from injuring 
herself; but I have taken her under my own 
protection now. You see this, Anna?’’ he added, 
triumphantly, holding up something, to his sis- 
ter’s view. 

«« What ! 
Charlton. 

‘Yes! The Dexley ruby,” and, bending be- 
fore the blushing Marion, he took her hand in his ; 
and, in a moment, there glittered, on her slender 
finger, the glowing ruby, with which, for genera- 
uons, the Dexleys had betrothed their brides 
‘** Marion is to be my wife, God bless her!’’ 

When Miss Hillyard received the wedding 
cards of Sir Hugh and Lady Dexley, cards, which, 
we are obliged to say, the baronet took great 
pleasure in sending, she omitted the usual letter 
of congratulation. She knew that there must 
have been an explanation, regarding the conver- 
sation that October day, when she had represented 
Sir Hugh as having spoken of his beautiful 
‘ bride, as, ‘‘ ONLY A COMPANION.” 


The Dexley ruby!’’ cried Mrs, 








“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


BY J. RB. 


Ovr troubles fade, but leave their trace; 
And years of toil and care, 

With lines of sorrow mar the face, 
That once was tair. 


Oh! would that we could feel and know 
That grief is sent in Love, 

To wean our hearts from earth below, 
To God above. 


EASTWOOD. 


Oh! would that we could understand, 
Then calm would follow strife. 

Oh! would our eyes could see the Hand, 
That guides our life. 


For then our feet would choose the way, 
That now we strive to shun ; 

And full of praise, our hearts would pray, 
“Thy will be done!” 











FORETOLD. 


BY EBEN E. 


Karnerine Letra stopped her horse on the 
brow of the hill, and sat there for some time, 
looking down into the yalley. But it was not on 
the landscape that she gazed. Her eyés were 
fixed on two persons, also on horseback, who 
were loitering along the road, as if lovers. 

** How I hate her,” she cried, her eyes fall of 
a fierce fire. ‘‘And oh! how I love him.” And 
her voice, just now so angry, sank into low, 
caressing tones. 

Faith Raymond, and Gerard Dorne were guests 
at the country-house of Katherine Leith’s father. 
Before Faith came, Gerard had seemed absorbed 
by Katherine, so much so that the latter had, 
unconsciously, given him her heart. When she 


saw his attentions transferred to another, she first 
awoke to a consciousness of what she bitterly 
called her folly. To-day, knowing that Faith 
and Gerard had gone out together, her jealous 
fears would not permit her to rest. So she had 


ordered her horse saddled, and had followed, to 
watch them, unobserved, from a distance. 

You could have told, by her face, as she spoke, 
that she was not a woman to love lightly. Having 
given her heart to Gerard Dorne, she had given 
her all, and given it forever. 





“‘T will win him yet,”’ she said, clenching her 
hand resolutely, and shutting her mouth hard. 
‘Win him, by foul play or fair; but win him. To 
think that a chit of a girl, with a face like a wax- 
doll, should come between me and happiness !” 

The pair, by this time, had turned their horses’ 
heads, and as they would have to come back by 
the road where Miss Leith was waiting, she also 
turned homeward, and cantered on to escape 
them. 

Suddenly a gipsy-woman, dark, old, and 
weird-looking, stepped out from some bushes by 
the road-side. Katherine's; steed. drew: back, 
frightened for the moment. 

‘Soho, soh,” she cried, patting the restive 
animal's neck. 

‘What do you mean?’’ This, half angrily, 
to the gipsy, who had laid her hand on the bridle. 
‘Let him alone.” 

‘Not till I have told you ithe fortune that 
hangs over you.” 

**Pooh! pooh?’ said Katherine, impressed 
with the woman's manner nevertheless... ‘‘I have } 
no faith in your juggleries:’’ ‘ 

(846) 





REXFORD. 


“Ah! you don’t ‘believe I can tell what is 
going to happen. To convince you, I'll say first, 
that I don’t want your money, but that a higher 
power than myself forces me to speak.” Then, 
seeing she had made some impression, she added, 
‘And then I’ll warn you that you'll win the thing 
your heart is set on—that you'll be supremely 
happy for awhile—and that then—’’ 

“Then! What then‘?’’ cried Katherine, moved 
quite’ out of her skepticism, not less by the 
words, than by the manner of the woman. 

‘<The clouds shut in. I can see nothing fur- 
ther. But hark! I hear horses’ hoofs, Your 
fate pursues you. Ride on, or you'll be detected. 
Ha! ha! you turn pale: You know now that the 
old gipsy woman can read the heart, even if she 
can’t forecast the future, though you'll find yet 
she can do the last, too.’’ ‘| 

Katherine also heard the rapidly approaching 
hoofs, and striking her horse sharply with the 
spur, darted on, and was lost behind a turn in 
the road, before Gerard and Faith came up. The 
old gipsy remained where she stood, but she did 
not stop the lovers: only she watched’ them, 
curiously, as they went by, muttering strange 
words to herself. 

“I wonder if she really can foreteil the fu- 
ture,’’ mused Katherine, as she sat, in her room, 
before her glass, arranging her toilette for dinner. 
‘*She spoke so impressively, she seemed so sure, 
that I half believe in her. She said, ‘You'll win 
the thing your heart is set on.’ And I will win! 
Come what may, I'll win him yet.”’ 

Circumstances seemed to favor her from that 
very afternoon. Faith, quite unlike herself 
usually, seemed pre-occupied, in‘ the evening. 
A letter had come, by the late post, at which she 
had started visibly, as the keen eyes of Miss 
Leith had observed; and ever since, she had 
been absent in manner, even to Gerard. So 
plain was this, that her lover, at last, had left 
her, and, in a pique, joined Katherine. The 
latter exerted herself, to the utmost, to keep the 
truant at her side. Never had she been more 
charming. She sang..Gerard’s favorite songs, 
and sang them as she.had) never sang before. 
He was moved quite out of himself. In his half 
angry mood, he contrasted her fire and passion 
with what, for the moment, he called the mild 
weakness of Faith. ‘‘ How such a woman as this 
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could love,”’ he said to himself. At this very 
instant, Katherine looked up suddenly, as if 
feeling his glance, and a soft color wavered over 
her cheeks, while her eyes drooped, and fell in 
a sweet confusion, she either could not, or did 
not care to conceal. 

“He was more like himself, to-night,” she 
said, with a beating heart, when she had gone 
up to her bed-room, “than he has been, since 
Faith came. A little more neglect of him, my 
lady, and he will transfer his allegiance back 
again. That was a lucky letter; for me, at 
least; since it made you so absent-minded. I 
wonder what was in it? Can she have another 
lover? Is it possible that she has only been 
flirting with Gerard out of revenge?’ A glad 
light came to her eyes, and she cried exultantly, 
“JT almost believe it, I am sure the letter was 
from some old lover; and if so—if so—the gipsy 
was right, and I shall win.” 

She was too much agitated to go to bed as yet. 
Sleep, in her present state of excitement, was 
impossible. She sat by the open window, with 
her head leaning on her hand, musing and looking 
out vacantly, really seeing nothing, until she was 
roused by the great hall clock striking twelve, 
when she rose to draw down the sash. 


Suddenly something white, moving along by 
the edge of the garden, at the left of the house, 


caught her attention. She leaned out, eagerly, 
now quite aroused, and followed it with her keen 
eyes. It was a woman’s figure. 

‘Surely,’ she said, ‘‘it can’t be Faith? Yes! 
it is. But what she can be doing there, at this 
time of night ?”’ 

Her heart began to beat faster and faster. 
Was she about to have confirmation of her vague 
suspicion about the letter? Had Faith really 
gone out to meet a lover? 

At the lower end of the garden stood three 
large trees, and between them and the building, 
some tall shrubs grew, so that the place was 
hidden from the observation of any one who 
occupied the rooms in the front of the house. 
But Miss Leith’s room was in the east end, and 
the three trees were just in range of her vision, 
beyond the edges of the lilacs and laburnums, 
which hid all but the tops of them from other 
eyes. As the figure in white neared them, a 
man sprang out, and caught it in a close embrace. 

«Tt is—it is, as I thought,’’ muttered Kathe- 
rine. ‘The game is in my hands,’’ exulting. 
But I must know all.”’ 

She threw a shawl about her, as she spoke, 
and descended to the garden, where she glided 
silently toward the trees, in the shadow of the 


great shrubs. When she dared go no further, 
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she stopped and listened. She could hear the 
low sound of voices, but could distinguish nothing 
of the conversation. 

It was, perhaps, an hour later when the inter- 
view terminated. Miss Leith, from her conceal- 
ment, kept sharp watch of everything that 
transpired. Faith’s mysterious visitor came 
with her a little way toward the house, and there 
bade her good-night, with a kiss, to which the 
girl responded with a long embrace. 

“Don’t forget to meet me again, on Saturday 
night,”” he said to Faith, as she turned to go 
toward the house. 

‘**I will not forget,’ she answered, stopping, 
and looking back. ‘I will be here at midnight, 
and bring the money.” 

Then they separated. Miss Leith waited till 
Faith was safe in the house, and then crept back, 
cautiously, to her own room. 

‘Oh! I will win!’’ she cried, when there, 
with a strange, wild sense of coming triumph. 
‘« Fate is helping me.”’ 

She could not sleep for thinking of it. Should’ 
she tell Gerard Dorne what she had seen? After 
much thought; she decided not to tell him, lest 
he might imagine she had acted an unwomanly 
part in playing the spy. In some way, however, 
he must be told, she said to herself. But how?’ 

Faith had held her stolen interview on Thursday 
night. On Saturday she was to meet her myste- 
rious visitor again. During these two days, her 
pre-occupation increased, rather than diminished 
More and more, Gerard Dorne devoted himself 
to Katherine, seeming more and more alienated 
from Faith. Miss Leith tried to form some plan, 
by which she could reveal the secret {o him, in- 
directly, without seeming to do it intentionally 
At last she hit upon a plan. 

When Saturday evening came, Faith was more 
absent than ever. She was restless, and uneasy ; 
kept starting at the sound of steps in the hall, or 
on the garden paths; and, finally, said good- 
night, at an early hour, and went up to her room. 

“‘I wish you would stay with me, to-night,’’ 
Miss Leith said to Margaret Dorne, Gerard's 
sister, as the guests broke up, about an hour 
after Faith’s disappearance. ‘I want some one 
to talk to.” 

‘“«T'm at your disposal,’”’ answered Miss Dorne, 
quite unconscious of the part she was to play; 
and presently they went up stairs together. 

**T don’t feel at all like going to bed,’’ said 
Miss Leith, sitting down by the window. “It is 
very pleasant here, Margaret. Come and see the 
moonlight on the sea. It’s like a dream-world.” 

Miss Dorne sat down on a iow ottoman, at Miss 
Leith’s feet, and they conversed in low tones. 
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The night was wonderfully pleasant one. The 
sea was like silver, The deep murmur of the 
waves came to them like the sound of hushed 
voices, heard afar off. 

- Buddenly, Miss Dorne caught hold of Miss 
Leith’s arm. 

‘See!’ she whispered, pointing to the path, 
leading to the trees, at the farther end of: the 
garden. ‘There is Faith. 1 saw her face as 
distinctly as I see yours, when she passed through 
that patch of moonlight. What can she be doing 
there, at this hour of night.?” 

‘* Wait, and see,’’ answered Miss Leith. Her 
plan was succeeding as well as she had hoped it 
might. 

The trees cast a heavy shadow about their feet, 
but between them and the shadow of the shrub- 
bery, there was a wide belt of moonlight. As 
Faith came to this, a man came forward to meet 
her, and she sprang into his arms, and lifted her 
face to receive his kisses. Both of the women in 
the window saw the meeting, and looked at each 
other, with a wordless question in their eyes. 

At last, Miss Dorne spoke. 

“Who is it that she meets, in this extraordinary 
fashion? I would never have believediit of her."’ 

Miss Leith thought it best to keep her counsel 
to herself. Her plan was working admirably. 
‘* Leave well enough alone,’’ she said to h« 

But aloud she answered, ‘‘I do not know. It is 
very strange, isn’t it?’’ All this, so innocently, 
that it quite deceived her companion. 

‘«I wouldn’t have believed it, if I hadn’t seen 
it,"’ said Miss Dorne. ‘‘ What would Gerard say ? 
I have thought, lately, that he cared for Faith. 
She was the last one I should have suspected of 
such deceit. I-shall have to tell him.”’ 

Miss Leith’s face was full of triumph. 
will win !’’ rang in her ears again. 

They waited by the window, until Faith came 
back to the house. The man she had gone to 
meet, accompanied her part of the way. When 
they parted, he kissed her again and again, and 
she clung about his neck, as if dreading to let 
him go. 

‘Come away,” said Miss Dorne, drawing the 
other from the window, her face full of scorn and 
disgust. ‘I have seen enough. Drop the cur- 
tain, Kate.’ 

The next day, Margaret Dorne went to her 
brother, with the story of what she had seen. 
At first, he was incredulous. She was mistaken, 
he declared. 1 

‘*T am not. mistaken,” she said. ‘I saw her, 
when she went to meet her lover, and when she 
came back. And Miss Leith saw it, also.’”’ 

1‘* 1 can’t believe it,” he insisted. 
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“Do you think I would try to deceive you?” 
she asked. 

‘No, I don’t think that,’ he answered; «| 
know. you too well to harbor such a thought for 
an insiant. But,—but Faith is too pure and 
womanly—too true to be capable of deceit. [ 
will ask her what it all means. There must be 
some solution that will be satisfactory.’’ 

That afternoon, Gerard saw Faith in the garden 
alone, and joined her. 

She looked up, at the sound of his footsteps, 
and a glad light broke through the shadow in her 
eyes. 

‘¢ Faith,” he cried, and something in the sound 
of his voice startled her, and made her turn pale ; 
“« Margaret saw something, last night, which she 
cannot understand. Neither can I. You know, 
you must have guessed, how I regard you, though, 
for a few days, a shadow has seemed to come be- 
tween us. It is this love for you, which makes 
me seek an explanation.”’ 

Faith lifted & scared face to his, trembling so, 
that the lily in her hand shook, as if a wind was 
blowing over it. ‘I think I know what you 
mean,’ she said, in a low voice. Then she 
added, with an effort, ‘But I can explain 
nothing.” 

‘© You must!’ he cried, impetuously. ‘Don't 
you see how bad it makes things look for you? 
If you can explain why you met that man, for 
God’s sake, do so! I would not believe a word 
against you, when I heard of it. I told Mar- 
garet, I knew you could explain it all.”’ 

‘*T am glad you had faith in me,” she said, 
with a grateful look. ‘‘ But I can explain noth- 
ing. Atleast, not now. By and by, I may.” 

“Faith !? he said, almost sternly, ‘‘ you have 
no right to refuse me an explanation, Was that 
man your lover?” 

**T tell you, I can explain nothing,” she cried. 
‘If you have faith in me, wait. Some time, I 
may tell you. I cannot do it now.” 

**Do you want to gain time, to manufacture 
some plausible story?’ he cried, stung to quick 
anger. He was ashamed of himself the moment 
he had said it. 

“T shall tell you nothing but the truth, if I 
ever tell you anything,” she answered, a grieved 
expression coming into her troubled eyes. ‘I 
am as worthy of your trust and confidence now, 
as ever I have been. I have done nothing I am 
ashamed of. I have done nothing, you would 
reproach me for, if you understood it.” 

“Then I fail to see why you cannot explain,” 
he said, coldly. 

“Let me be the judge of that,” she said, her 
lip quivering like a child’s, when it feels its 
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father’s displeasure, and her eyes filling with 
tears. 

7 shall never ask you to answer my question 
again,” he said, and turned away, with a stormy 
face. i 
Miss Leith understood very well what had 
taken place, and was, consequently, in one of 
her most fascinating moods. She could be all 
grace and tenderness, if she chose, and now, 
she thought best to.assume that role. Her sym- 
pathy, given in an unobtrusive, wordless way, 
might prove a pleasant balm to Gerard Dorne’s 
heart. 

She had caloulated rightly. Faith's refusal to 
give any explanation, had shaken Gerard's con- 
fidence in her in a measure; and yet he could 
not believe that he had been so completely de- 
ceived in her, But it angered him, to know that 
she would not acknowledge his right to be taken 
into her confidence; and he avoided her now, as 
much as possible, devoting himself, assiduously, 
to Miss Leith. 

During the days that followed, Gerard could 
not understand himself. The sight of Faith's 
grieved eyes haunted him, and often made him 
long to take her in his arms, and kiss the shadow 
from her face. The thought of her midnight 
interview, on the other hand, and the embraces, 


which she had accepted from the unknown vis- 


itor, steeled his heart against her. Perplexed 
and tormented by conflicting emotions, Gerard 
was glad to find consolation in Miss Leith’s so- 
ciety; and sought her, more and more, as we 
have said. On her part, she contrived to weave 
the web of her fascinations about him, and so 
skilfully, that he was not aware of what she was 
doing. She had nothing to fear from Faith, 
meantime, for the girl, feeling keenly the un- 

mess of her position, and too proud to 

*sympathy, kept herself aloof, and waited 

~ ve hardly knew what. 

And so a week went by. 

The day which brought to Katherine Leith the 
fulfilment of her dream, the day when she lived 
8 lifetime of wild, passionate happiness, in an 
hour, dawned fair and full of promise. There 
was to be an excursion to an island, amile or two 
from the mainland. Everybody was going. 
Lunch was to be eaten there, and it bade fair to 
be a pleasant trip. 

Faith did not care to join the party, but Mrs. 
Keith insisted that no one should stay at home, 
and, at last, she consented to gp. The sight of her 
pethetic eyes struck a remorseful chord in 
Gerard Dorne’s heart, as they walked dewn to 
the shore, quite near each other. He pitied her, 
and, try as he might, he could not believe that 





she was quite the deceitful creature that circum- 
stances made her appear. 

Miss Leith, by whose side Gerard walked, was 
in her brightest mood. She was radiant, and 
fascinating beyond any former experience. The 
spell of her subtle, mesmeric influence, finally 
drove away all remorseful thoughts from Gerard’s 
mind, and ‘made him willing to linger at her side, 
happy to come and go at her bidding, all the 
morning. 

The sun was half way down the west, when her 
crowning triumph came. Shesaw Gerard standing 
apart from the group, about the camp fire, with 
his eyes upon Faith Raymond's pale and sorrow- 
ful face; and she knew that a great pity was 
stirring in his heart. He-was longing to eomfort 
Faith. Miss Leith’s face darkened. Her influ- 
ence, after all, was not strong enough, she said 
to herself, to make the man she loved forget this 
woman, whom she hated. 

But she rallied immediately. The game was 
too nearly won, to give it up now. Going up to 
him, she touched him on the arm. He looked 
around, and smiled. 

**You promised to show me where the gulls 
nested,”’ she said. ‘‘I was afraid you would 
forget it, if 1 did not remind you.”’ 

‘*I had forgotten,’’ he answered. ‘But we 
have plenty of time yet. Shall we go now?” 

*¢Yes, I would like to,’' she answered. And 
then they left the group on the beach, and strolled 
away unnoticed. 

They stood a long time on the cliffs, watching 
the gulls circling below them. Gradually the 
magnetic influence of his companion overpowered 
and possessed Gerard. Something led to the re- 
mark, on his part, of what his sister had seen, 
that memorable night. ‘Do you, too, think that 
Faith went to meet a lover?” he said. ‘ Mar- 
garet says you know all about it.” 

Katherine lifted her eyes, timidly, to his face. 
‘* How can I tell?’’ she faltered.. ‘* Your sister 
should not have mentioned my name, and you 
must not ask me. Dear Faith, I would not mis- 
judge her in the least, but—but all seems inex- 
plicable. Remember, she is my’ guest. Go to 
your sister, Mr. Dorne, and not to me.”’ 

How it came about, after this, Gerard never 
could tell: but before long he had'asked Kath- 
eine to be his wife. In a vague way, he remem- 
bered saying to himself, ‘Faith can never be 
mine, I could never trust her again—why should 
I be unhappy forever, why deny myself the 
sweet sympathy, the passionate affection of this 
devoted girl at my side?” 

And Katherine answered, and, as he thought, 
with noble frankness. 
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‘«T am yours, Gerard, if you want me.’’ And 
her face glowed with happiness, like a glory, as 
she spoke, . Few women have known such rap- 
ture, in a life-time, as she felt then. It seemed 
to her that all the joy in the world, all its wild- 
est, deepest bliss, had been concentrated, and 
poured into her heart. She had won! 

The sky filled suddenly with black clouds, and 
roused them from their pre-occupation. 

‘«We must hurry back, or they will get impa- 
tient, and leave us,’’ Gerard said. 

**One moment,’’ said Katherine. 
love me? It is not all a dream.” 

In answer, he took her in his arms, and kissed 
her. But as he did so, there came a wild, mis- 
erable wish, that his kisses were being given to 
Faith, or to the Faith he had believed in, before 
the shadow came. He knew, in that moment, as 
by a revelation, that this woman, with all her 
passionate love, could never be quite all to him 
that Faith would have been. But he gave no 
utterance to the thought. 

When they reached the landing, they found it, 
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to their dismay, deserted. Nothing was to be: 


seen of the party they had left behind them. 
All the boats were gone. 

‘They must have thought that we had left,’’ 
said Gerard. ‘We shall have to stay here, until 
they discover their mistake.” 

The wind was blowing in from the sea in great 
gusts. The sky was,black and threatening. A 
few drops of rain began to fall, It was evident 
that the storm would soon break upon them in 
all its fury. 

‘‘We must find shelter somewhere,’’ Gerard 
said. ‘* Perhaps the rocks yonder will afford it,’ 

They hurried along the beach, to some rocks, 
which rose up grim and forbidding, from the 
water's edge. A woman came hastening towards 
them, with a white, scared face, as they ap- 
proached. 

It was Faith. 

‘*They have forsaken us!’’ she cried. ‘I 
came back, just in time to see the last boat going 
out of sight, around the point yonder. I thought 
I was left here alone.”’ 

“‘T will find shelter for us,’’ Gerard said. 
‘*Wait here, while I look among the rocks.”’ 

Pretty soon he came running back to them. 

‘We are fortunate, after all,’ he said. “I 
have found a cave in the rocks yonder. It will 
give us the shelter we need.”’ 

He hurried them towards it. By stooping 
somewhat, they effected an entrance. The cave 
was quite large. A few rocks were scattered 
about in it, showing dimly in the gray gloom, 
which filled the place. 


“T am afraid of it,” Miss Leitb said, with a 
shiver. ‘‘ You are sure there is no danger ?’ 

** None at all,”” he answered. ‘‘We shall have 
to sit in darkness, for awhile; for when the 
storm breaks, it will probably make the place 
like night. But beyond that, there is nothing to 
dread: These rocks will afford us seats, and we 
shall be quite comfortable.”’ 

He sat down, and Miss Leith nestled close to 
his side, happy, as she had imagined people 
were, who were so fortunate as to get to Heaven. 
With him beside her, now !—what cared she for 
the coming storm? 

It broke soon. The fury*of its force shook 
even the stout rocks. The wind shrieked outside, 
like a lost spirit, striving to find entrance into 
Heaven. The waves dashed against the opening 
of the cave, sending little jets of salt spray into 
their faces, now and then. The darkness was 
intense. For a long time no one spoke. 

Suddenly, Faith cried out, sharply. Her 
voice, in the roar of the tempest, seemed far-off 
and indistinct. 

‘“«What is it?’ asked Gerard, springing to his 
feet. 

‘‘ The water!” she answered. 
the cave. It touches my feet!” 

‘“My God!" cried Gerard, and there was a 
ring of agony in his voice; ‘‘ ¢t is the tide !’’ 

He was right. The tide was coming in, and 
already, the opening of the cave was submerged. 
Seated on the rocks, to which they had climbed, 
they had not discovered the fact, until the water 
had risen, and cut off all chance of escape. 

“Can't we get out ?’”’ cried Miss Leith, in ter- 
ror. How could she die, when the happiness of 
life was just begun ? 

‘‘ There is no escape for us,’’ answered Gerard. 
‘Perhaps, the water may not cover the rocks 
If it does not, weare safe. But we are prisoners.”’ 

Oh! that awful waiting! It was waiting for 
death. 

The tide rose swiftly and surely. They 
climbed, in silence, to the summit of the rock, 
upon which they had taken refuge, each one busy 
with his, and her, own thoughts. 

“T am not afraid to die, since I can die with 
you, Gerard,’’ Miss Leith said, at last. 

He bent, and kissed her lips. 

She flung her arms about his neck in a long, 
passionate embrace, and he knew then, as he 
never had before, how strong her love was for 
him. Stronger even than death, for it gave her 
courage to face death. 

In the darkness, Faith did not see this. Sud- 
denly, she cried, ‘Gerard! are you there?” 
} And when he answered, she said, ‘I must speak 
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now. I can’t die, thinking that you believe me 
to have been bad and false. It was my brother 
that I went to meet. He has been wild, reckless, 
and they accused him of a terrible crime. He 
ran away, and was gone a long time, and I sup- 
posed he was out of reach of the men, who were 
trying to find him, that he might suffer for their } 
own wrong-doing, until he sent me a letter, about 
two weeks ago, asking me to meet him at mid- 
night. I met him twice, giving him money, the 
second time, to get away with. I promised to} 
keep his visit secret. So I could not tell you } 
what you wanted to know. But with death so} 
near, I must speak out. I cannot die, knowing 

that your heart is hard and bitter against me.’’ 

«Oh, Faith! Faith!’ cried Gerard, reaching out 
in the darkness towards her; “is it, indeed, so? 
Can you, then, forgive me? How I wronged you. 
I ought to have known better. God help me!” 

A fierce cry rose to Miss Leith’s lips, as she } 
heard these passionate words. Must she lose } 
what she had won? Sudden, and keen with } 
bitterest pain, the thought came to her, that if} 
life were ages long, she could never lay claim to } 
Gerard Dorne’s heart now. Knowing that the } 
woman he had loved, was all he had believed her 
to be, he would love her always, even if his honor 





forbade his retracting the pledge of betrothal he 
; 


had given her. Her heart was up in arms} 
against the girl, who stood between her and hap- ; 
piness. A swift, mad passion shook her. She 
felt Faith seeking a new foothold on the rock 
beside her—she put out a merciless hand—and } 
then, there was a cry—a sound of troubled } 
waters—and where three had stood, an instant 
before, there were only two. 

Gerard heard the splash, and though ignorant 
of Miss Leith’s act, divined that Faith was 
drowning. 3 
“Faith! oh, my darling!’’ he cried, flinging off } 
Katherine’s arm, as she strove to hold him back } 

He sprang into the water, as he spoke. ; 

“Thank God !’’ he cried, a moment later, and 
Katherine, though she could not see, knew that ; 
he had found what he sought for. } 


A moan of despair broke from her lips. 


had lost him, after all. He was not to be hers 
in death even, as she had thought, a moment 
ago. The old gipsy woman's words rang through 
her brain like the voice of doom. ‘A life-time 
in an hour!’ She knew what it meant, now. 
For one brief hour, she had experienced the rap- 
ture of Heaven. But the end was coming. It 
was even now at hand ! 

Gerard Dorne, when he found Faith, found 
also a place of safety—a rock jutting out from 
the walls of the cave, and to this he lifted her. 
He forgot, for a moment, the existence of any 
other woman in the world. 

When he thought of Miss Leith, after awhile, he 
called to her. She made some reply, but the wild 
shrieking of the tempest rendered it inaudible. 
Then no one spoke for a long time. The wind 
held high carnival outside ; the rocks were stirred 
with thunderous echoings; and it seemed as if 
they were in the dwelling of the storm-king 

By and by, the din began to die away. Then 
Gerard called to Miss Leith again. There was 
no answer. 

Frightened, he swam to the rock upon which 
he had left her. She was not there! 

In the darkness, he could do nothing but wait, 
and dread what would be revealed when light 
came. It was a terrible waiting, but it would 
have been vastly more terrible, if love had not 
waited with them. 

And when the waves went down—when light 
began to make its way into their prison, Gerard 
and Faith knew that they had kept their vigil in 
the chamber of death. For, lying in a tangled 
web of seaweed, they saw the white, dead face 
of Katherine Leith. After her one brief hour of 
sunshine, the end had come, swift and terrible, 
and her life had gone out in the storm of its 
despair. 

The gipsy was never seen again in the neigh- 
borhood. Whether what she predicted brought 
about its own fulfilment, or whether there are 
some who have the gift of forecasting events, is 
beyond our philosophy. All we know is, that 
what happened to Katherine Leith, came about 
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He left the upland lawns and serene air 
Wherefrom his soul her noble nurture drew, 
And reared his helm among the unquiet crew 
Battling beneath; the morning radiance rare 
Of his young brow amid the tumult there 
Grew grim with sulphurous dust and sanguine dew ; 
Yet through all soilure they who marked him knew 


The signs of his life's dayspring, calm and fair. 
But when peace came, peace fouler far than war, 
And mirth more dissonant than battle’s tone, 
He, with a scornful sigh of his clear soul, 
Back to his mountain clomb, now bleak and frore, 
And with the awful Night he dwelt alone, 
In darkness, listening to the thunder’s roll. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
Spire of her anxieties, La Costa had enjoyed 
the airs of Olympia Weed too much for an 
_ attempt at interruption; but, when that young 
lady subsided into silent dignity, she spoke to 
David. 

«This is all very generous,’’ she said. ‘«Still, 
but for you, the paper would have been lost.”’ 
“No, it would not,"’ interrupted Olympia. 

should have found it myself.” 
La Costa merely glanced toward the girl, and 
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went on, or would have done so, but this time } 


Dave interrupted her. 

‘‘ Besides, I had no more to do with it than 
Hooker did, and‘we both got it sort of surrutit- 
erous. He found it on the floor of our—our 
room, after it had dropped out of my cap, and 
told me to take care of it.” 

‘‘Very well, no one shall be forgotten. Didn’t 
some person tell me that Hooker wanted some- 
thing of me. Perhaps that can be done—what 
was it, my lad ?”’ 

“I did want something,” answered Hooker, 
looking reproachfully at Olympia. ‘‘ Wanted 
it like anything; but I don’t seem to care now.’ 

“Yes, you do care, jist as much as ever,’ 
interposed Olympia, allowing a broad smile to 
beam through the clouds on her face. ‘‘ You 
want to learn a trade with grandpa, and board 
with us, and look down on them as alus making 
condesentions between us, jist as much as ever. 
That’s what he wants, Miss Costa, and that is 
what grandpar would like; but the head man 
don’t want no boys about him, and so I told him 
to come here, and see if any one in that opera 
house would say no to you.”’ 

“Ts that all?’ said La Costa, going to her 
table, and dashing off a note; ‘take that to the 
office, at once, if you like, they will let you go 
to work to-morrow.” 

‘*Didn’t I tell you so,”’ cried Olympia, beaming 
upon Hooker, whose face was flushed with satis- 
faction. ‘‘Isn’t she jest lovely.”’ 

“I will arrange with Mrs. Weed, about your 
tools and things,” said La Costa, with gracious 
benevolence, for she loved the very act of giving. 
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« Now, youngster, have you @ wish that I can 
secure ?”’ 

‘“*Yes,’”’ answered Dave; burning with generous 
chivalry. ‘“ When I came in, Joe said I might 
do something that would please you. Tell me 
what it is?’’ 

The fine eyes of La Costa were bent on the boy, 
with absolute admiration. He answered her 
smile frankly. 

‘I’m bound todo it. No mistake about that.’’ 

“«Come this way,’’ said La Costa. 

Dave followed her through the portére, and 
stood in the very sanctuary of her private cabi- 
net, which was half boudoir, half dressing room. 
The rich twilight, and splendid appointments of 
this pretty nest, took away his breath. La Costa 
drew a torn telegram from her portemonnaie, and 
told him to read it. He took the paper, spread 
it on the little mosaic table, and was, in half a 
minute, master of its contents. 

‘Well, lady, what am it?’’ he questioned. 

‘«T want the original of that.’’ 

‘*The what ?’’ 

‘The paper which was first taken to the office.” 

¢Qh |” 

‘Such telegrams are kept on file, I suppose?” 

‘Yes, marm, they're kept on file; but it’s 
agin orders to take ’em off,”’ 

‘«* But it might be done !”’ 

“Yes, it might; but if a feller was ketched at 
it, he’d lose his place so quick it ed make his 
head swim.” 

“Ts that all—the place is nothing. Besides, I 
only wish to look at the paper.” 

« Ah!” 

It need not be out of the office an hour.” 

“Could be took right back—any way, I'm 
a-going to get it for you. Made up my mind to 
that, afore I knew what it was. The only trouble 
is, it’s so alfired easy, that I feel limp about it. 
If you'd asked me to stop a wild horse, or—’’ 

“Yes, yes, I understand, but this is far more 
important to me than all the wild horses that 
ever broke loose,”’ said the actress, so earnestly, 
that Dave began to realize the importance of his 
mission. 
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*«« Any way, it’s a-going to be done,” he said ; 
«jist give me them scraps of paper.” 

« No—no: I dare not part with them. Can 
you write?” 

“Write! Well—yes, I can. Not at full gal- 
lop, but well enough to pass, if you don’t ex- 
amine too close.”’ 

‘Sit down there, and copy the telegram, 
while I go into the next room.” 

Dave seated himself at the little table; spread 
a sheet of paper upon the delicate mosaic; 
planted his feet on the gilded supporter ; squared 
both elbows, and bent himself to work. 

La Costa joined Mrs. Weed, who was just be- 
ginning to feel a warm glow of expectation 
dispelling the bitter anxiety, which had followed 
her. 

‘« This has been a golden day for you, and an 
important one to me, Sarah Weed,” she said, kiss- 
ing the worn face of her friend. ‘The paper 
would have been an awful loss. The thought of 
it fairly made me heartsick.”’ 

‘I can hardly realize it yet,’’ answered the 
widow, shivering. ‘‘ Days and days, I have been 
searching for it. When Olympia—I have no 
patience with her, though it is found—told me 
of the burning, I was afraid to see you.” 

‘Well, well; it is all over now. I have the 
paper, and you shall have no cause for want 
hereafter. I will take care of that, before I sleep. 
You must adopt the boy yonder. I will see that 
you have the means. And Sarah, if you only 
could suppress that girl of yours—just a little.’’ 

Mrs. Weed shook her head, and a faint smile 
stirred her lips. 

“‘That is beyond me—”’ 

“‘Well—now go home, my old friend. There 
is nothing to be anxious about now—at any rate, 
for you. Are the rooms you have taken, 
pleasant ?”’ 

“Very pleasant. Even you might think them 
so. The best has been given to father, as you 
desired.” 

“Is he content? Does he seem pleased?” 

‘*Wonderfully pleased.’’ 

“Dear old man. You must not let him hate 
me always. If I should die, Sarah, you may 
tell him, that I tried my best to make him com- 
fortable, at the last.”’ 

I will tell him anything you desire,”’ an- 
swered the widow, with tears in her eyes. 

‘Well, when I am gone, either beyond seas, 
or on the long, long journey, you may tell him— 
now kiss me, Sarah, and say once more that I 
have done you some good.” 

“You have! You have, indeed, Lucinda! 
bless the day you came home again.” 


I 


The two women kissed each other, and Mrs. 
Weed went away, followed by Olympia and 
Hooker. 

When La Costa entered the next room, she 
found Dave Saunders, with his elbows. squared, 
and his feet pressed hard against the delicate 
pedestal of her table, completing his copy of the 
telegram. 

‘There,’ said he, laying down the pen, as 
she came in; ‘]’ve got it, word for word, reads 
like print. There are the pieces, if you think 
so much of ’em, and here am I ready to go. 
This thing can’t be done in a second; but I'll 
watch the office, like a cat does a mouse, and 
the minute the job is to be did, it’s going to be 
done.”’ 

“T am sure of that,’’ said La Costa; ‘‘and 
you may be certain of a full reward for your 
trouble.” 

**Please don't speak of that, Miss Coster. 
You wouldn’t, if you only knew how it hurts my 
feelings. Good-bye, marm. I'll be here again 
the minute I can.” 

Dave took his cap from the carpet, and, with 
his copy of the telegram folded in his hand, 
went away, full of the importance of his mission. 

After he was gone, La Costa went softly into 
the room, where her wounded husband lay. He 
was sleeping uneasily, and it seemed to the 
anxious woman, that darker shadows were gath- 
ering under his eyes. It is only the shaded 
light, she thought, and stole-out of the room. 


CHAPTER XLIT. 

Tue terrible fatigue, which three days ‘and 
nights of excitement, had left unabated, fell 
heavily on La Costa, now that she was alone. A 
drowsy sense of loneliness crept over her, and 
her heart was so sadly laden, that it almost 
forgot to beat. 

‘He sleeps,” she thought, dropping into an 
easy chair; ‘“‘but I feel as if I never should 
sleep again. Dreary, dreary, dreary—the very 
light tires me; but I cannot rest. What is it 
that bears down so heavily upon me? He is in 
no danger. The doctor told me so. He was 
His concealment is 
} perfect. In a few days, he will be safe on the 
osean. Then, why do I feel as if tons of lead 
were holding me to the earth, the moment I am 
alone. If I could sleep now; if I only could! 
What! more people crowding in ?”’ 

La Costa lifted her face from the cushions, and 
looked toward the door, rather in hopes that 
some one was coming. She was given to sudden 
storms of passion, and corresponding depths of 
; despondency, from which she struggled to escape 
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always-—just now, more than ever—for she felt 
a great need of strength, 

After awhile, the door opened, very softly, and 
Harmer Cole came in. He seldom had his 
presence announced, and made no change now. 

La Costa aroused herself, With that awful 
feeling of depression upon her, she was glad to 
see even him. 

««T have called to enquire about him. Gaston 
tells me that heisasleep. The doctor, what does 
he say ?”’ 

«That there is no need of anxiety,’’ answered 
the actress. ‘‘Of course, we know that, but it 
is a comfort to have it in words.” ; 

‘IT am glad of that, for now we can talk of 
other affairs with some certainty. Since we 
have been so anxious about him, all other minor 
interests have been overlooked; but you will 
find that I have had your wishes uppermost all 
the time.”’ 

**T hope so. 


Indeed, I do,’’ said the actress. 


‘Sometimes, I fancy—or have fancied—of 
late, that you doubted this.”’ 

La Costa did not speak. 

‘* But the doubt was cruelly unjust,’’ he added, 
with apparent feeling. 

‘‘Sometimes, I doubt everything,’ said La 
Costa, closing her eyes, weary of keeping back 


her tears, that now broke through the lashes. 
‘Ah, me! Who has better reason ?’’ 

‘*But that should not lead you to be unjust. 
You thought that [did not exert myself to the 
utmost, about that pardon. No man ever worked 
more faithfully; but every effort I made was 
undermined.”’ 

‘*Undermined, how? 

‘«By Mr. Cameron.”’ 

‘* Mr. Cameron !’’ exclaimed the actress, with 
bitter warmth. 

‘* What his interest can be in the matter, I do 
not know,’ said Cole; ‘‘ but the fact that the 
forged bills were made on him, does not account 
for a persecution kept up so persistently. But 
for him, I might have succeeded. With any 


By whom ?’’ 


other opponent, I could have acted openly; } 


while against his influence, I was compelled to 
employ agents, and keep in the background.’’ 
La Costa listened with kindly interest. She 
had no wish to believe this man a traitor. 
Having attached him to herself by so many ob- 
ligations, she had, from the first, found it hard 
to turn against him; impossible, without some 
better proof than the suspicions of the sick man, 


whose charges were always reckless, and often } 


false. 
**T will not doubt you. 
without double proof,’’ she said. 


Will not judge you 
«Let all that 


relates to the pardon pass, but if any blacker 
perfidy remains behind, perfidy against him. I 
hold all other things as nothing; his vengeance 
will be terrible, and mine more relentless than 
his.”’ 

Cole did not change color. The woman’s eyes 
were upon him, and he had wonderful self- 
control, He even smiled, when the gentle reply 
fell from his lips. 

‘‘T should.expect no less,’ he said, ‘and 
deserve more than that; but my father has been 
fearfully changed and embittered by imprison- 
ment, and sometimes has harbored the ideas 
almost of a madman. At one time, he was 
jealous—”’ 

‘*] know—I know,” interposed the actress, 
‘‘but it was only the madness of a moment.” 

‘* When he is well, and in his old state, all 
these other fancies will pass away,’’ said Cole, 
; becoming more and more confidential; ‘ but 
}now for another subject. You desired me to 

make myself agreeable to a certain young lady. 
If I have not reported, from time to time, it is 
because the progress of a love affair is so indefi- 
nite—so intangible, that the best proof to the 
party in question is nothing, when conveyed to 
another in words; but, as the sun imperceptibly 
; opens the heart of a flower, my suit has been 
prospering.’ 

‘* She loves you, then ?”’ 

“If I can believe her lips, in every way that 
lips express love—yes.”’ 

‘‘But Mrs. Cameron—his wife. 
consent ?”’ 

‘‘They have consented. He had no very 
earnest objection. As to the lady, [ was com- 
pelled to bring in my heirship to the marquisite, 
before she gave way. That settled the matter.”’ 

‘*No doubt—no doubt,’’ answered La Costa, 
with supreme scorn in her voice and eyes; ‘but 
the other—the grand, beautiful girl, who was to 
marry the superb man | saw in the house that 
}night. What of her and him? Their marriage, 
; remember, was to precede yours.” 

‘* His wedding is set down for Tuesday next.” 

‘Tuesday next! Then all will be settled. 
} That beautiful, queenly young creature, will be 
} mistress of boundless wealth, the wife of a kingly 

man, for he is kingly in soul, as well as body. I 
; have made inquiries, and every one says that— 
; you have told me so often.’’ 

‘‘And I repeat it, Dana is a grand character ; 
} no one can question that.” 
; ‘* And she will be married to him on Tuesday 
;night. Only two days from now.” 
} ‘You forget my poor fortunes, in this enthu- 
} siasm, for Dana and his bride.”’ 
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«* No—no, I shall never forget them. In this 
marriage your own fortune is made, and I 
am— But no matter; you had something more 
to say.” 

“Tt was this: 
be married.” 

‘On Tuesday night—on Tuesday night !’’ 

‘‘Their day was set long ago. Mine was a 
subject of more recent discussion ; but it is settled 
in that way. Only, in consideration of my 
father’s illness, the ceremony is to be perfectly 
private,” 

‘In the church?”’ inquired the actress, eagerly. 

**No, at Mr. Cameron’s residence,”’ 

The quick light died out of La Costa’s face. 

“Do they know that your father is here?” 
she questioned. 

‘Yes, the arrival of the Marquis de La Croix 
was in all the papers; besides, 1 was compelled 
to give proofs of my birth; but for them, I could 
not have won even a reluctant consent. With 
them, I carried the old lady off her feet.”’ 

La Costa was not listening, but sat with her 
eyes wide open, looking far off, and smiling at 
the thoughts that seemed to flash lightning through 
her brain. 

‘*Tuesday, only two days. If I could but see 
her—if I only could!’’ she said; ‘‘ but I shall be 
singing—oh, this slavery is awful!’ 

‘* What is it that you wish so much, my friend ?”’ 
inquired Cole. 

“Only for one short hour of liberty. Only 
for the power of becoming invisible !’’ 

‘«‘ But as that cannot be, pray remember, that 
I have some anxieties—that you have promised 
to release me from.”’ 

“‘What anxieties ?”’ 

‘The note you hold, and promised to give up, 
when this marriage was settled.”’ 
‘And accomplished. Yes, 

promise.” 

‘‘Must I wait till then. Must I go to the 
altar, with that horrible shadow on me?”’ 

‘‘A moment will sweep it away.” 

‘* But I cannot endure the torture of waiting.” 

‘You shall not wait. Come to me with your 
bride, at any moment; half an hour after the 
the ceremony, if that is possible.” 

* But you know it is impossible. 
could I make? Still, there is a way. 
marriage certificate be enough ?”’ 

‘Yes, bring me that—then I will give you the 
note. And oh, Harman, if you could only 
manage it, that I could see them—Dana, bride 
and all—could you—could you?” 

‘* It may be possible.” 

** Make it so—make it so, if you wish to please 


On Tuesday night, I too shall 


I made that 


What excuse 
Will the 


me. NowI must go. He has been left alone too 
long.”’ 

‘« But the certificate, La Costa—when I bring 
that, you will not refuse to give up the note?” 

‘Refuse! No! Why are you so anxious? 
But, I hear him calling.”’ 

La Costa lifted the portitre as she spoke; hur- 
ried through her dressing-room, and into the 
next chamber, as she spoke, leaving Cole quite 
alone. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

‘¢ Let them wait; let them howl. 
to-night.- Do not ask me. Do not urge me. 
have a terror of leaving you.”’ 

La Costa was kneeling by the wounded man’s 
bed, when she made this passionate protest, his 
hot hand was clasped in hers, and, when words 
failed, she enforced her resolution with wild 
kisses, that irritated de La Croix. 

‘‘You must go!’’ he said, with that sharp, 
feverish strength. ‘It will break your engage- 
ment. It will ruin everything. We must have 
money.’ 

‘«What is money, compared to your life ?”’ 

‘“‘What is my life without it?—a sham, a 
struggle.’’ 

‘But I have money. All my grand savings 
for the time you have been away from me, I 
hoarded them like a miser. I would not call 
them my own. With a fortune at control, I 
made myself a pauper; pledged my jewels, after 
they were redeemed, when an emergency came, 
rather than touch a dollar of it. This is love- 
money, to be held sacred, I said in my heart, 
I will earn more, and with that, win his free- 
dom; but this shall be his fortune. Perhaps he 
will wish to purchase more territory, and make 
his estate worthy of the old name. Perhaps he 
will want me there sometimes, when the yearly 
season of rest comes,'and his people will know 
me as the honored wife of their lord; but not till 
I have earned more money for him—not till he 
is satisfied with gold.’”’ 

‘‘Is this sum large?’ questioned the sick 
man, with greed, as well as fever, in his eyes. 

La Costa lifted his hand again, and named the 
sum. His eyes blazed out their sudden satis- 
faction. He pulled her towards him, and kissed 
her with his hot lips, smoothed her hair with his 
burning hand. 

** Still, we must have more,”’ he said; ‘‘ more 
;and more yet. Then all the sooner will the day 
you speak of come.”’ 

‘Ah, yes! I have thought of that.” 

‘Then there must be no broken engagements, 
because ofa little illness. Itistime. Go, now,’ 


I will not go 
I 
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‘* But I will not leave you alone.” 

‘Bring the bell from your dressing-room. 
With that I can summon Gaston.” 

La Costa brought the bell—an exquisite an- 
tique, of tangled gold and silver, oxydized by 
age, which she placed upon a table, within reach 
of the patient’s hand. 

‘* Perhaps your son will be here,”’ she said, 
thinking of Cole in her own generous way. 

**IT hope not. His presence is more aggra- 
vating than this wound, which burns like fire, 
when he comes near me. Now, that you speak 
of him, I charge you place no trust there. If 
the proof ever comes, that he was the one to be- 
tray me, and I should not be near to avenge 
myself, do it for your husband. That bit of 
justice will be dearer to him, than all the money 
you have saved. When the proof comes, and it 
will come out on the moment, you promise 
this?” : 

“T promise!’’ said La Costa; ‘I promise!” 

“That is well—now, go.”’ 

La Costa went out, and returned again with a 
cloak of thick, soft wool wrapped around her, 
and a white nubia flung over her head, and 
twisted around her throat. 

‘* My singing will be long cries of impatience 
to-night,’’ she said. ‘My heart will be heavy 
with pain till I come back; but you will try to 
sleep, love. You will try to sleep!’ 

“‘Yes,’’ answered the sick man; “but, if I 
am asleep when you come in, wake me.” 

*“*T will. Only don’t wake up cross—there, 
now, good-bye. ‘Do you know the singing bird 
seems dead in my throat to-night.” 

** Madame, the carriage waits !”’ 

‘‘I am coming, Gaston—once more, good-bye 
—sleep sweetly, love. I shall know it, if you 
do not, by the pain here.” 

With one hand pressed to her heart, the woman 
bent her face, and kissed those hot lips, again 
and again. 

“‘Do not forget to wake me, if I am asleep,” 
they murmured, faintly, as she went out, carrying 
the words in her mind. 

The performance, at the opera house that 
night, was strangely unequal. La Costa went 





through her part with reckless impatience. Her 
voice was variable, her acting uncertain. She 
got less applause than usual, and, at the end, 
trampled over her flowers upon the stage, for- 
getting to take them up. 

When the performance was over, she waited | 
for no change of costume, but wrapped the white ; 
cloak around her scarlet garments, and hurried 
across the stage, toward the private entrance, ; 
where the carriage stood. On her way, she met ! 


the old carpenter Weed, who opened the door for 
her. She was wild with impatience, but paused 
long enough to shake the old man’s hand. 

‘*Come to me in the morning,’’ she said. 
wish to speak with you.” 

The carpenter bowed, and, opening the carriage 
door, looked kindly into her face. 

“God bless you, good joy, lady—I will come.”’ 

Before that old man could have asked God to 
bless the actress, he must have forgiven her. 
She thought of this, and began to cry. 

The carriage seemed to drag along the street. 
To her fancy, it took hours in going the short 
distance that lay between the opera house and 
her hotel; but it stopped at last, and then all 
sense of haste left her. She entered the hotel, 
and slowly mounted the stairs, looked down the 
corridor, which led to her own apartments 
Everything was quiet. Gaston sat at his post, as 
usual. Still she hesitated, and made painful 
struggles for breath. 

Gaston started, when his mistress called him 
by name. She had come up in swift haste, that 
the rattle of the golden fringes on her train, was 
the first indication he had of her presence. 

‘Is he better? Does he sleep ?’’ she questioned. 

Gaston looked up. The woman’s voice was 
hoarse, her face white, and anxious. 

‘“‘He has been sleeping all along. Once he 
rang the bel, and asked for drink. That is all.’’ 

‘‘Thank God!” 

The actress, like most women, mingled a holy 
glow of religion with her gratitude, which, like 
love, draws us close to God. Surely, the good 
angel was with her then. The angel, which I 
think, never entirely leaves a human soul. 

Under the flood of gaslight, in her parlor, 
through the fainter illumination of her dressing- 
room, the woman went, her scarlet garments 
flowing—the gold laces on them glittering; for 
she flung off her cloak as she went, and left the 
nubia, trailing like a foam wreath, on the carpet. 
Then she stood within the twilight of the sick 
room. 

“‘T am here, my beloved, awake, I am here.” 

No answer. A hush, like that of death, was 
all around her. It seemed to drink up her 
strength. 

“Gustave, my husband, awake now. You 
made me promise, Gustave !”’ 

She was close to the bed now. The strange 
silence struck to her heart. She stooped, and 
threw her arms over the man, who lay there. 
He did not move. An awful pallor swept the 
woman’s face, as she turned it upon Gaston, who 
stood in the dressing-room door, awe-stricken. 

“It—it is only. that he sleeps so well,”’ she 
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said, in a low, frightened way. 
you know.” 

The strength left her limbs. She fell to the 
bedside, helpless. Still her arms were one out, 
and her pleadings were pitiful. 

‘Oh, Gustave, you made me promise. Don’t 
torment me so. I would not stay for anything, 
because of my haste to see you. Come, now, 
speak to me!’’ 

The woman waited a moment, listening with 
her heart. Again that weird stillness. 

‘«Come to me, Gaston,’’ she said, with piteous 
humility. ‘‘Lean over. I dare not. Listen?” 

Gaston obeyed her, and bent his face close to 
the head, which lay among the shadows on the 
pillow. 

‘‘ Does he—does he breathe ?’’ whispered the 
woman. 

‘« He will never breathe again in this world,”’ 
answered the man. 

Then La Costa sunk down to the floor, like a 
statue of snow, undermined by the sun; and 
there, from the golden and scarlet glory of her 
dress, that pale face looked out, still and white, 
as that which rested on the pillow. 


“ He always did, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Tere hed been no confusion; no outcry in 
that chamber, even when the widow lay in that 
state of solemn insensibility. The two servants 
understood the exigencies of the case too well for 
that. 
the next room, and used such restoratives as 
were known to them, freely. Then they drew 
the curtains close, and, in obedience to her 
piteous entreaties, left her alone. 

All that day a strange sight presented itself in 
the stillness of that death chamber. In and out, 
through the shadowy 
rooms, &® woman in scarlet robes, with jewels 
matted in her hair, and lace torn, in paroxysms 
of anguish, from her bosom, raved continually. 
Her face was pale as dead lilies; her lips were 
sometimes in motion, but no sobs stirred her 
bosom—no tears clouded the painful outlook of 
her eyes. She had given orders that no word 
should be spoken of the awful treasure she had 
locked in that room, with her own cold hands. 
For awhile she would be alone, with her dead. 
That was all she asked for as yet. 


During the day, Harmer Cole came to the outer 


door, and held a whispered conversation with 
Gaston. 

**She is acting wisely,’ he said. Be careful 
that no word of the death gets out before Wed- 
nesday. Then it shall be in all the journals. 


With gentle care they bore La Costa into } 


gorgeousness of those } 


Tell the lady that I am here. That must be 
done.” 

Gaston went into the darkened room, where 
the woman was sitting on the floor, with her 
head resting upon an ottoman. 

“It is Mr. Cole,”’ he said. 

La Costa turned her heavy eyes upon the ser- 
vant, but seemed unconscious that an answer was 
waited for. 

‘*It is Mr. Cole, who wishes to come in,”’ he 
said again. 

Then she spoke. 

‘*Not now. I cannot see him now.”’ 

Gaston went out, bearing this message. 
accepted it quietly, and took his leave. 

Before this, a boy had come up, with great 
eagerness of manner, and insisted on seeing the 
{lady. Gaston refused him outright, but Dave 
Saunders was not a person who could be disposed 
of with one refusal. Still, he went away, under 
clamorous protest—or rather seemed to go, for 
the curtained window, at the end of the corridor, 
offered a safe retreat, and of this he availed 
himself. When Cole came up, and went away, 
Gaston accompanied him down stairs for some 
reason. Then Dave, seeing his opportunity, 
darted out of his concealment, and opening the 
door ef La Costa’s parlor for himself, went in. 

The woman lifted her face from the weary 
arms, folded on the ottoman, and turned it upon 
the lad. 

‘*What is the matter? Oh, Miss Coster, what 
is the matter? I wouldn't a-come, if I had 
‘ known you was sick, but I had the paper, and 
couldn’t wait.” 

While the eager lad was speaking, La Costa 
looked at him in a vague, bewildered way; but, 
’ when he mentioned the paper, a flash of light 
shot through the heaviness of her eyes, and she 
gathered herself up from the floor with some 
; show of strength. 

The paper! The paper which murdered him 
—have you got that ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know about any murder, but I’ve 
got the telegram you wanted to look at. Here 
it is.”’ 

La Costa took the telegram, looked at it, 
drearily, an instant, as if she saw the words 
without reading them. Then a swift rush of in- 
telligence swept her features, and she examined 
¢ the paper keenly. 

“Is it all right ?’’ questioned Saunders, who 
‘had been gazing in wonder on the splendor of 
; her garments. 

; Tt is enough,” 
Sead it once again. 


” 


’ be certain ! 


Cole 











‘« Let me 
I will 


answered the lady. 
I must be certain. 
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“Jist as many times as you want to. Only I , this; pressed her lips to his cold forehead, and 
must take it back afore long.’’ went away to her work. 

La Costa went to the window, drew back the} La Costa had seen the telegram, and burnt its 
heavy curtains, and examined the writing a third } writing into her brain. She was the sole judge 
time, comparing it with a note signed by Cole, }of its authenticity, and of its punishment, 
which she took from her desk. After this scru- } therefore, needed no advisers. 
tiny, she folded the telegram, and gave it tothe; She opened the bronze box, took out the paper, 
boy. ‘ with its fragment-soiled yellow ribbon, and read 

“You have done me a great service,” she} it carefully. With it was a letter in her own 
. said; ‘one I shall never forget.” handwriting, a letter written years before, in 

‘I don’t want you to think about it, never agin, {such anguish of spirit, that the words were 
only don’t please forgit the shaver that done it } almost illegible, and in places blotted with tears. 
for you. That’s all he wants.” Ah! how weil she remembered that letter. It 

‘You are a noble boy. How could I forget } was written to old Mrs. Weed, the mother of her 
you?’’ answered La Costa, with sad gentleness. } first husband, with whom her child had been 

She reached out her hand. The lad received 3 left, and who had also taken charge of the Cam- 
it, timidly ; searched her face with wistful eyes; eron heiress, immediately after its birth. La 
then bent his head, and touched it with his lips, } Costa read this letter through. At another time, 
as a knight of old would have done. it would have wrung tears from her, for the very 

“Good-bye, lady. I wish I was a man, and} memory of such anguish, as she had felt in 
could do something worth while for you,’’ he } writing it, was heart-rending. But that appeared 
said, moving towards the door. Some time or {as nothing to her now. It was an important 
other, mebby you'll want me agin, and remem- } paper in her plan of retribution. She did not 
ber, please, when you do, lam on hand. Good-} call it revenge—poor perverted woman—but 
bye, marm, good-bye!” justice. So that, with the other document, she 
replaced in the box, and drew forth the note 

CHAPTER XLV. with its forged endorsements, which Cole had 

Once more, La Costa was alone. But the} been so anxious to secure, only that morning. 
dumb anguish of her grief had changed—a new } To these, she added the certificate of her own 
spirit, fierce and implacable, had sprung out of marriage with the Marquis de La Croix, and her 
it. The sight of that telegram in Harmer Cole’s | preparations were complete. 

g 





undoubted writing, had wrought this change. As she was closing the box, Gaston appeared 
It reminded her, with awful force, of her at the door. 
promise to the dead man, lying stark and cold, ‘* Madame, forgive the intrusion, but an old 
in the next room. That promise must be ful- } man who calls himself Weed, insists upon it, that 
filled. The small vengeance she had intended to } you told him to come.” 
take on the lover, who had deserted her youth, It was half a minute before La Costa could 
and the sister who had betrayed her, was nothing } wrench her mind from the subject that grasped 
to that which should fall on this unnatural son, it. At last, she comprehended what Gaston had 
whose falsehood had slain his own father. Yes, } said, and answered him. 
she argued, retribution was justice, and that lay ‘‘Let the old man come in. It is God who 
in her power. It should seize that traitor in the sends him.”’ 
very zenith of his success—in the presence of { These last words she murmured to herself, and 
his bride, and drag him into a prison cell, like they were, perhaps, true; for Weed was a gentle, 
that his father had escaped, only to sink into the } good old man, and such men are always God's 
tomb. That cell should be the bridal chamber of } messengers. Old Mr. Weed came into the room, 
Harmer Cole. quietly, but without much hesitation. The sim- 
To her, this terrible revenge seemed a solemn } plicity of his nature forbade that amount of 
duty—her pledge given to the dead, a sacred } self-consciousness. La Costa arose, and went 
promise. She went into the death-chamber, ; forward to meet him, forgetful of her theatrical 
knelt down by her dead husband, and repeated } costume, or that the jewels burning in her hair, 
her promise aloud, as if he could hear her. She } revealed the deathly whiteness of her face, with 
told him that the pride, the glory, the very lib- ; ghastly contrast. 
erty of his enemies, those who had persecuted “You have come,”’ she said, ‘¢and I thank 
him—that one who had murdered him, was so} you. Sit awhile. Your face reminds me that I 
knotted and entangled together, that one blow { have something to do.” 
would have retribution upon all. She told him There was one chair in the room, which La 
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Costa never offered to visitors, holding it as ex- , Two or three of the slow tears, that grief wrings 


clusively her own; but she wheeled this chair 
forward, and gently forced the old man into it. 
Then she went to the tabie, placed a sheet of 
ruled paper upon it, and, after a few minutes 
given to thought, began to write rapidly, and 
with great earnestness. 

After that, she read and re-read the paper, 
then touched the bell upon her tabie, which 
brought Gaston into the room. 

“Go to the office, Gaston. 
clerks here, and some seals.”’ 

Gaston disappeared, and directly two young 
men came up from the office, desiring to know 
what they could do to serve the lady.” 

«Step this way,’’ said La Costa, taking up the 
paper, and passing behind the portitre. ‘‘ Only 


Bring two of the 


this. Have the goodness to sign this paper, as 
It is my last will and testament,’’ she 


witnesses, 
said, 

She took up the pen, while speaking. and 
wrote her own name—Lucinda, Marquise de 
La Croix, nee Warner. The two young men read 
the signature, wondering at it, and placed their 
own names, to which La Costa attached the 
seals. 

When they went out, she took the small valise 
—still covered with dust from the raiJroad—laid 
the paper among its contents, and went out, with 
the valise in one hand, and its key in the other. 

“Take these,” she said, giving both to the old 
man, “and keep them carefully, until [ ask for 
them, or you know that I shall never want them 
again.” 

The old man took the valise, looking all the 
time, wistfully, into the woman's face. The pale 
anguish stamped there seemed to have a touching 
fascination for him, 

‘* Lucinda !”’ 

The woman fell upon her knees before that 
humble old carpenter, and covered her white face 
with her hands. 

‘You know me, then?” 

‘* Yes, I knew you from the first.”’ 

You call me Lucinda—the old name, without 
cursing it.’’ 

The old man shook his head. 

‘He never cursed it. Should I be more 
cruel ?”’ 

La Costa groveled closer to the floor. 

‘Oh, father—father, forgiveme! Say that you 
forgive me. No human soul ever needed forgive- 
ness as I do now.”’ 

“Poor child—poor unhappy child! I do for- 
give you, as he did.” 








so painfully from age, fell down and trembled 
among the jewels in her hair. 

A few moments the woman rested under this 
benediction, then she lifted her face. 

“Oh, father! Did he forgive me?”’ 

‘**T am forgiving her with my last breath.’ 
These were the last words, my son—your husband 
—ever said,’’ answered the old man, with solemn 
tenderness. 

La Costa had not wept, during all that day and 
night, but now a sudden rush of tears deluged 
her pale face, and with both trembling hands, 
she clung to the old man. 

“Thank you! oh, thank you, father!’’ On 
this, the blackest day of my life, you have come 
with forgiveness.’’ 

The old man bent down, and kissed the white 
forehead, on which the blue veins were swelling. 

‘*May God turn forgiveness into blessings,’’ 
he said. ‘I will be faithful to your trust, 
Lucinda.” 

La Costa, still upon her knees, watched the 
old man, until the door closed upon him. Then 
she rested her head upon the chair he had left, 
and closed her eyes, worn out with fatigue, ex- 
citement, and overpowering wretchedness. 

Early the next morning, a hearse drove from 
the private entrance of the hotel, so quietly, that 
few persons observed it, and following close was 
a carriage, in which a woman, clothed in black, 
sat quite alone, so thickiy veiled that no one 
could distinguish her features. 

Both hearse and carriage drove slowly towards 
the Catholic cathedral, into which a black coffin, 
glittering with silver, was carried, and placed at 
the foot of the great altar, where lights were 
burning, and priests stood ready to receive it, 
such priests as watch close by the gates of eter- 
nity, whenever a human soul passes through. 

There, in the stillness of that vast edifice, the 
prisoner Massieu, and the Marquis de La Croix, 
were left in lonely state, until the time for high 
mass should arrive. 

The lady in the carriage watched the little 
procession, till it passed into the cathedral ; then 
she was driven away to some place, that ‘the 
coachman volunteered to find for her, and for 
half an hour was closeted with a magistrate, who 
accompanied her, deferentially, to the carriage. 

‘The officer shall be at your command, 
madam; but remember, when the warrant is 
once delivered to him, the affair is out of your 
control.” 

La Costa bent her head, and the carriage drove 


The old man Jaid his two hands on the bowed ; away, bearing a stern, but heavy hearted woman 


head of the actress, and rested his face on them. 


> 


} with it. 
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Tt was true, Harmer Cole had won the consent 
of Mrs. Cameron to his marriage with Hester. 
The credentials of his high birth were, in them- 
selves, sufficient to silence all reasonable ob- 
jection to a man of the banker's great wealth. 
The fact that he had entered business in America, 
under a changed name, was no reasonable ob- 
jection, as the young man had lost no time, after 
his first introduction into the Cameron family, in 
stating to them, confidentially, his real position, 
and the reason why he was under that not un- 
common name, working zealously to enlarge an 
income, that was altogether inefficient for the re- 
quirements of the ancient rank he was born to. 

Tn all this, the banker found little to condemn, 
and much to excite his admiration. So little 
opposition had been made to a match, that had 
thrown his wife into an ecstasy of delight, and 
in which his daughter seemed to have staked all 
chances of happiness. 

Thus, all went smoothly on, and preparations 
for a splendid double wedding were in progress, 
when the public journals announced the arrival 
of the Marquis de La Croix, in New York. While 
this news struck his son with consternation, it 
inspired Hester, and her mother, with a wild wish 
for more splendid display at the wedding, and 
an announcement, then and there, of the rela- 
tionship between the intended bridegroom and 
the French nobleman. Mr. Cameron was entreated 
to call on the marquis without delay, that the in- 
vitations might be sent at once. They could not 
understand his coming to America, at this time, 
for any purpose, but to grace the nuptials of his 
son and heir, the splendor of whose nuptials, the 
ladies determined, should be proportionate to his 
high rank. 


Mr. Cameron lost no time in calling upon the 
marquis, but was informed that the noble stranger 
was confined to his room, by severe indispo- 
sition. That day, Cole brought a note from his 
father, bearing the crest of the family, and 
written in the florid style, that men of high 
foreign birth use on occasions of ceremony. The 
note stated that the marquis had undertaken a 
tedious sea voyage, in order to be present at the 
wedding of his son, with a young lady, whose 
beauty and many attractions would give more 
splendor to his house; but the sudden attack of 
a disorder, under which, he had sometimes suf- 
fered, would render it impossible for him to re- 
main in the country long enough, for the details 
of a public ceremony to be carried out, as he 
could feel no safety, until he was under the 
direct care of his own medical attendants. 
Would it be asking too much, if he desired, that 
the actual ceremony might be private, and at 
once. He hoped to be sufficiently well to be 
present in person. At any rate, he should re- 
turn home, with the assurance that the happiness 
of his son was complete. The marquis added, 
that the strong necessity that compelled him to 
take the next steamer for France, must be his 
{ excuse for asking that the ceremony might take 
place within the next two days. 

This letter had been written by Cole, after his 
interview with the. physician, who had assured 
him that the marquis could not live more than 
two days. This note, with all the family crests 
and emblazonments, he delivered to Mrs. Cam- 
eron, in person, and it was sufficient to enforce a 
private ceremony, though that lady broke her 
heart under the necessity. 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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A SONG. 


BY GEORGE MERTYN. 


On, for the days when our love was young, 
Yours like mine for you; 

A thing of the heart and uot the teongue— 
And you were kind and true. 

Fickle and frail, as the wildwood gale, 
That floats from tree to tree, 

Was that false love I prized above— 
The hope of heaven for me. 


Like the roving bee, that every hour, 
Doth wander where he will, 

Sipping the sweet of every flower, 
Nor caring if he kill. 

Like the bonny boat that off doth float 
On the sunny summer sea; 

And its prow doth lave in every wave— 
Was the love you bore to me, 


How could T know that the love would pall, 
On which I cast my fate, 

That you gave naught, and I gave all, 
I knew not till too late. 

Dark as the aisles where the wildwood gales 
Make music sad to hear, 

Is my heart bereft, and lonely left, 
Lonely, and sad, and drear. 


I still will bear the bitter grief, 
And without plaint or cry, 
Of living where each fond belief 
Hath turned to mockery. 
You still may range, and seek for change, 
As does the bonny bee; 
And I will die for thy memory, 
nd dying, pray for thee. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a house-dress, which 
is one of the newest and simplest of the various 
so called Breton dresses. This dress can be made 





) 


of cashmere, delaine, bunting, or of any material 
that may suit the fancy of the wearer. The skirt 
is demi-long, and without trimming, except three 
rows of very broad white cotton braid; the long 
jacket is half tight-fitting at the back, and must 
have a “‘dart’’ taken in on the bust in front; 
this jacket dees not meet, but has a vest of either 
the same material, or of a different material, if 
preferred; this vest is several inches shorter 


than the jacket, and is buttoned with large pearl 
buttons; the vest is finished with very narrow 
white braid, and the jacket has three rows of 
wider braid around it, but much narrower than 
that on the skirt; the collar, cuffs and pockets 
are all finished with braid and buttons. A white 
worsted braid may be substituted for the cotton 
braid, or any other kind of flat trimming may 
be used. 

Next we give the now universal mode of making 
the under-skirt to all costumes. There is first, 
the front breadth gored, then on either side a 


narrow gore, then one plain width, half length, 
for the back, to which is gathered, or plaited, 
the fan-shaped train, which consists of two or 
more breadths, according to the length of the 
train ; these widths must be sloped at the bottom 
to form a graceful train. We are happy to hear 
that the round skirt, without any train, will be 
the most fashionable for walking costumes, (and 
it certainly is the most sensible,) the coming 
season. It is already being adopted by the most 
fashionable ladies of Paris. 

Next we have a very pretty street costume for 
early autumn, also suitable for later winter wear, 
by adding wadding to the paletot. This costume 
has first a cashmere skirt, with a row of knife- 
plaiting five inches deep—headed by a puffing, 


with the fullness put in groups. The over-skirt, 
(361) 
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basque and paletot are made of camel’s hair cloth, ; the most fashionable. The tunic is cut very long, 
of small diamond-shaped pattern, woven in, all} and is looped on the right side, in three deep 
of one color—dark green, blue, or prune will be ° plaits, fastened with a button on each plait. The 


opposite side is not looped so high, and the back { is better, make it large enough to wear some- 
forms a point. Trim with worsted ball fringe. } i thing under it, as the cold season advances. Six 
The basque is a short one, with coat-tail back, i to eight yards of plain cashmere for the skirt, 
and closely-fitting coat sleeve with turned-back ? } and eight to twelve yards camel's hair cloth, 
cuff. The paletot is cut with five seams at the ; according to the width. 

back, and is half-fitting, no darts in the front. Next, a child’s costume, of which we give the 
This is simply corded on the edge, with a thick } front and back view, is embroidered on the ma- 
cord, covered with silk to match. The edge of} terial, The stitches are worked in silk of a con- 
the tunic and basque the same. A double row } trasting color, such as crimson, white, or black 
of buttons ornaments the front of the paletot. } } or grey cashmere on merino, blue or cardinal on 
For winter wear, add a wadded lining, or, what ‘ white. The front is princess, and the back kilt- 
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plaited to the elongated waist. In. fact this de-{ , Another, for a little girl of six, buttons up the 
sign of the princess, dress, is, universal for all} back. It is of brown woolen matelassé goods, 





princess front, with a coat-shaped back, kilted 
skirt, and ribbon sash, falling below the basque. 
It is ornamented in front with ribbon bows of 
brown, lined with cream color, also the sash 
lined to match ; bows ornament the pockets and 
cuffs of the sleeves. 


‘children’s suits, the only variety being in the} Next is a dress for either.a little boy or girl, 


trimming and color, of three or four years. The front is. princess, 
Vou, LXXII.—25. 
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and the back has a kilt-plaited skirt added to the 
elongated waist, where it is finished with a rib- 
bon bow, with double loops and ends. Pockets 





ornament the’ front, which may be cut single or 
double-breasted, at pleasure, but we give the 
preference to the latter, as it necessitates the 
double row of buttons, always an improvement 
to these princess dresses. Coat sleeves, wit 
turned-back cuff. 

A paletot for a little girloften or twelve, will be 
very useful for this season. _ It is of fawn-colored 
diagonal cloth, with stitched bands forming the 
trimming. There is a small circular cape, with 
double collar tied in front with long ribbons. 
This will look well in water-proof cloaking, or 
blue and green, plaid woolen goods, with the 
bands cut on the bias, 





Patrerns of these “*Bvery-Day’’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, tots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dregs and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. e have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around’ the’ bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose /price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles,, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate cogtumes offered elsewhere. 





ORNAMENTAL PEN-WIPER: WITH DETAIL 
OF EMBROIDERY, 


BY MRS. 


The penwiper is made of cardboard, covered 


JANE WEAVER, 


The penwipef, “outside, is embroidered with 


with dark green cloth, and lined with black } two shades of green silk in feather stitch, chain 
twill. Tt is then fitted with vandyked folds of: stitch, and point russe, to be sewn on with gold 


black cloth. 


thread. The handle is of gold cord. 
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FICHU MANTELET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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This style of mantelet is very fashicnable in } look, which appears to be the aim of all the new 
Paris, and is usually made of either cachemire } mantles; and this is effected by knotting over 
des Indes or Sicilienne. It has the advantage of } the ends of the fichu closely in front of the waist. 
giving the shoulders and arms that compressed | Our pattern consists of two Picoee ab) front, 
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which has square ends, and the fichu, which has } paper, and continuing until the seam reaches the 
round ends; they are joined at the neck, com-}3one notch. The trimmings may be either lace 
mencing by the two notches at the side of the } fringe, crimped bordering, ruching, etc. 
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No. 1. Hane or Front. | No.2. Haxr or Baox. 





DESIGN IN PATCHWORK. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed § The material may be silk, velvet, etc., ete. Seam 
in colors, a new and effective design for patch- ; the pieces together at the back, according to the 
work. It may be used for covering a chair, } colored design, adding the long stitches after- 
ottoman, or footstool, or for a cushion, &c., &c. { wards with purse silk. 
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The scollops, 


mented with a woven picot, which is sewed 
neatly on to the edge of the D’Oyley. 


stitched down with a thin cord. 
at the edge, are likewise appliqué, and are orna- 


JANE WEAVER. 
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BY MRS. 


D’OYLEY 


“3 
Phe bey 


The groundwork is Brussels net ; 


here, a very beautiful design for a 


D’Oyley on net, the pattern to be worked in 


give, 
application. 


We 
the application may be either batiste or nainsook, 





PURSE: CROCHET, WITH DETAIL OF FRINGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats Requirep: Purse silk, and a steel 
crochet hook. 

Make a chain of 100 stitches, join round, work 
ten rows of double stitches, that is, one double 
into each stitch, then turn the work inside out, 
and continue to work the double into each stitch 
for forty rows. After the fiftieth row—work 
backwards and forwards, with one treble sep- 
arated by one chain into each alternate stitch ; 
this forms the opening in the centre of the purse; 
work forty-three rows in this way, then work 
rourid forty rows of one double into each stitch, 
turn the work inside out, and work ten rows 
more. The long and cross stitches on each end 
of the purse are worked with silk of a different 
color. 

The method of working each little medallion 





of the border. Make a chain of twelve stitches, 
join round; instead of working from right to 
left, reverse the stitches, and work from left to 
right, this gives a peculiar form to the stitches. 

Firstrow: Onesingle into each of six stitches, 
one chain, one single into the next six stitches, 
one chain; each row is worked the same, with 
an increase of two stitches in each. 

After the fifth row, work three rows of one 
single into each stitch. Twenty-two of these 
medallions are required for each end of the 
purse; they are sewn on, as shown in design, 
by means of a needle threaded with silk. The 
purse is neatly sewn together at each end, and 
finished by a ball fringe. The purse-rings may 
be either of gold, silver, or steel, or brass, 
covered with double stitches in silk. 





DESIGNS FOR CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


Worked entirely in cross stitch, with colored 
working cottons. Very much used for bordering 
(368) 


towels of fine huckaback; also, suitable for 
ornamentang children’s dresses, aprons, etc. 





SLIPPER IN BRAIDING AND BEADS. 


JANE WEAVER, 


The materials for this pretty slipper are violet 
cloth, gold thread, No. 5, five skeins, and black 
beads, No. 2, two ounces. 

The braiding is simple enough, all you have to 
do is to follow the pattern. To put the beads on, 
thread some strong black silk, with as fine a 
needle as will carry it. Make a knot, and draw 
the needle through at any point; thread on some 
beads, and, with a second needle and silk, sew 
the first silk cown on the cloth, between every 





two beads: The great object in this work is to 
take care that the beads do not lie too close 
together. 

The gold thread is sewn down on each side, 
with silk of the same color, the ends being drawn 
to the wrong side. There is a richness in these 
brilliant, glittering beads, edged on each side 
with massive gold cord, which no other material 
can give 

A pretty affair for a Christmas gift. 
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STRIPE FOR ANTIMACCASSAR. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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This design is something entirely new for} which we give, showing the stitches, and the 
tidys, etc., and is worked with crewels, on a} manner of working. For these insertions. use 
coarse linen canvas, each stripe being separated ; the French working cotton—either red, blue, or 
by an insertion of drawn threads, the design of } brown—or combine two colors. 





INSERTION OF DRAWN THREADS. 





ROCKING CHAIR 


BY MRS. JAN 


In the front of the number, we give engravings 
of a rocking-chair, and cushion. The rocking- 
chair is cane, and the cover for the cushion 1s 
ornamented in a very effective manner, with 
fancy stitches and application. The foundation 
is Java canvas, or crash may be used, 1f preferred. 
Stripes of various materials are then tacked upon 
the foundation, and a corner of the first stripe is 
designedly turned back in our illustration, to 
show the manner of working. Any desirable 
combination of colors may be used; in our model 
the vandyked band in the centre is dark blue 
gros grain, and those at the sides black velvet. 
Silver grey and pale blue wools are used for 





? being formed with floss silk braids. 


‘AND CUSHION. 


E WEAVER. 


working the horizontal and perpendicular stitches 
between the stripes; the fancy stitches are in 
maize and red filoselle. The stripes, in wool of 
two colors, are first worked in long stitches, as 
explained; the gros grain appliqué is then added, 
the edges being notched, and the silk turned 
under to form points, and these are kept in place 
with clusters of long stitches of unequal length, 
put in with filoselle, the squares in the centre 
At each 
side of the velvet band there is a perpendicular 
line of several strands of purse silk, barred across 
with a contrasting color, and the centre of the 
band 1s ornamented with Russian embroidery. 





DESIGN FOR TOILET COVER. 


BY MBS. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design, 
full-size, for a stripe, which, when repeated, and 
the several stripes fastened together, make a toilet 
cover for a chest of drawers. The upper part 
of the chest of drawers (so as to show the toi- 
let cover), we also engrave. The drawing pat- 
tern, to be done on net, is to be worked with tatting 
cotton. (See the full-size illustration.) The 
ends of cotton are tied on the wrong side of the 
work in a weaver’s knot. The cover is worked 
in a striped pattern, and is vandyked in a kind 
of sexagonal star-shaped pattern. Begin the 
work at the point of a ray of the centre star- 
pattern, and darn the outer edge, missing seven 
holes of the net. Finish this part of the work 
according to the illustration, which shows clearly 
the order of the stitches, The star figure is then 
edged round with a vandyked border, which is 
worked over three, and: sometimes over four 
holes of net. Besides this, the pattern has a 
very nhrrow border, which is begun at the upper 
centre of the work, and takes in two rows of 
holes. 

Now for the leaf pattern. , First darn the out- 
line, and then put in the veins according to.the : 
illustration. In continuimg the work proceed to ° 





JANE WEAVER. 


the right-hand half of the next star-pattern with 
the adjoining leaf, then the left-hand half of the 
following sexagonal pattern, and fill up the other 
halves as you return. The lower half of the 
first sexagonal pattern is worked rather shorter 
than the upper half in order to bring the leaves 
nearer (see full-size illustration), and the other 
three corners must of course correspond. The 
outer edge of the cover is darned through in a 
straight row of holes, and the net is turned 
under and hemmed on the wrong side. The 
cover is also edged with a row of double crochet, 
and with tassels knotted out of the tatting-cotton. 
The tassels are made of eleven strands of tatting- 
cotton folded in half; then five double buttonhole 
knots with two strands of thread. Second row: 
Take the eleventh of the twenty-two strands as 
a foundation thread, and knot two buttonhole 
loops with each strand from right to left. Third 
to tenth row: Like the last row, leaving unno- 
ticed the strands used in the last row as founda- 
tion threads, so that there are two ends less used 
in each succeeding row. Eleventh row: seven 
double knots with the four centre strands, then 
knot every three of the strands used as founda- 
tion threads, and cut the ends even 
(371) 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson ” ror 1878! Futi-Size Paper Patrerns!!— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1878 on the Jast 
page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is both 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times, That the 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, 
the larzest circulation of any lady's book in the world, 

For 1878, “ Peterson” will deserve this circulation still 
more, The full-size paper patterns, to be given, in every 
number, will make “ Peterson ” absolutel ble in 
the family, even as a matter of economy. In other respects, 
also,—in the stories, engravings and fashions—the maga- 
zine will be better than ever. 

We continue to offer three kins of clubs. For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving. For another 
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kind, the premium is a copy of “ Peterson” for 1878, For 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving 
and also a copy of “ Peterson.” No other magazine offers 
such inducements. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- 
fore them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 


Desien tn Patcnwork.—For our colored pattern, this 
month, we give a very handsome design in patchwork, to be 
worked in black, red and yellow. It may not be out of 
place to add a few hints about patchwork generally. It is 
best to have each figure and a pattern cut in wood, or tin, 
though stiff pasteboard will do. Cretonne chintz can be 
used for patchwork, and with a centre of color, and an outer 
edge of black-grounded chintz, many pretty pieces of work 
cah be made. The box pattern is an easy one, (we gave an 
engraving of it, a few months ago), and for seats and backs 
of chairs is preferable to any other, Besides which small 
pieces are used for this shape, whereas in the diamond, also 
a favorite pattern, only large pieces are necessary, and are 
not always easy to obtain. Octagonal shapes are very pretty 
for patchwork, and for footstool covers, handkerchief cases, 
and nightdress sachets there are none better. Mix as 
many reds and yellows as possible in the work, and plenty 
of colored satins, We have used black velveteen instead of 
satin occasionally, but we found it did not wear so well, and 
soon became rusty-looking on a chair back. If you want 
‘te make a diamond pattern, cut a piece of black satin to the 
size of a sofa cushion, and in the centre arrange a diamond- 
shaped star in colored silk ; each shape must be made over 
rather stiff paper, and must be of exattly the same size, or 
they will not fit into each other when tacked together. 
The pattern we generally have is four inches in length, and 
two and a half wide. All the inside papers must be 
taken out, when the piece of work is completed, and the 
pieces should be sewn togethet with stont cotton, and must 
be very (373) or the stitching will show, 








Our New Feature ror 1878.—We have had so many 
letters about the difficulty of enlarging our diagrams for 
cutting out dresses, that in 1878, we shall give paper pattern 
diagrams, full size, as ‘a Supplement, with every number. 
This jmprovement involves a yery serious expense—thou- 
sands of dollars, in fact—but as our object is to make 
“ Peterson” perfect in all respects, we do not hesitate. By this 
new feature, every lady will be énabled to cut out her own 
dresses, and every mother to prepare tor herself the ward- 
robe for her children, In this sense, “ Peterson” will be- 
come a necessity in every household, The paper patterns 
will be worth, themselves, twice the subscription price. The 
patterns, too, will be the very latest Paris ones, and not 
those of second-rate dressmakers, as are the patterns gen- 
erally given elsewhere: they will also be adapted to mode- 
rate incomes: in short, they will render “ Peterson” more 
indispensable than ever. And they will be given, let us say 
in conclusion, without intertering, in any way, with the 
other unrivalled attractions of the magazine. 

Down To “ Gotp Prices.”—Our fair correspondent, Lucy, 
is correct. The price of “ Peterson” for 1878, to clubs, as 
well as to single subscribers, is lower, considering that we 
prepay the postage, than it was even before the war. In 
other words, it is down to a gold basis. And this, although 
we now give a double-size fashion plate, instead ot a single 
one. Never was “Peterson” really so cheap, and never 
was it so good as we shall make it in 1878. 

DupiicaTina our STEEL Piates.—Hereafter, beginning 
with this number, we shall duplicate our steel engravings. 
Our edition is so large that even steel will not stand it, but 
becomes worn. In order that every impression may be 
perfect, therefore, we shall, in future, have two plates made. 
Long ago we had to duplicate our fashion plates: now we 
are compelled to duplicate our other engravings. 

Tue New Fasuton of combining chemise and drawers is 
gaining ground im Paris. The drawers are gathered 
scantily to a plain bodice of percale, or cambric muslin, 
which is embroidered, or tucked like a chemise. Buttons 
are added to the belt, and on these the flannel, or under- 
skirt, may be fastened, 

Rep Ripine Hoop.—We have, more than once, engraved 
illustrations of Red Riding Hood, a story that is always 
new, and always absorbing to the little ones, though 
always old. But we have never engraved, we think, one 
finer than that in this month’s number. 

Do Nor Make UP too much under-linen. Great changes 
are going on in the styles of chemises, petticoats, etc. If 
you wish, to be in the fashion, keep your stock of under- 
clothing small, and renew it as styles alter. 

Hau Perricoat Bopices are now very generally worn, 
especially under-dresses of thick materials. ‘They have 
short sleeves, are cut Jow at the throat, and are trimmed 
with narrow embroidery. 

Every Nomper ot this magazine contains as many pages 
of ‘reading us a fifty cent hovel, and yer is sold for less than 
half that price, with all ite costly illustrations thrown in. 
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Our Parmium Everavine ror 1878,—For next year, our 
premium engraving to be given to persons getting up clubs, 
will be something rarely beautiful. It will be called “The 
Angels of Christmas.” It is no old plate vamped up for the 
occasion, as is the case with most of those offered by other 
publishers, but has been designed and engraved expressly 
for us, regardless of cost, by Liman Brothers. The impres- 
sions are such as would sell, at retail, for five dollars each, 

The infantine beauty, the cherubic innocence of the 
angels’ faces, in this engraving, have never been equaled on 
canvass, This part of the picture is after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. These angels’ faces are hovering in the sky, 
gazing, from afar, on Bethlehem, over which shines, 
refulgent, the Star of the East. It is an engraving that 
ought to be on the walls cf every family in the land. In 
order to secure it, it is only necessary to get up a small 
club for “ Peterson.” See the advertisement on the cover. 

For clubs of larger size, an extra copy of the muguazine 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful premium 
engraving. See the advertisement on the cover. 

Sometuine For Every One.—An old subscriber writes: 
“We have been taking ‘ Peterson’ for more than twenty 
years. My mother took it before me, and my daughters, I 
hope, will take it after me, We have tried other maga- 
zines, and take’ others still, but ‘ Peterson‘ is the favorite. 
The reason is that it combines more attractions than any 
other, With its fashions, steel engravings, stories, work- 
tabie patterns, music, etc., it has something for every one,” 

Nicut-Gowns are now frequently made with Watteau 
plaits, the fronts being ornamented with Jong tucks each 
side of the centre plait; the collar and deep cufls are 
embroidered, and a frill of embroidery is added on each 
side of the tucks. The buttons are no longer put on a flap, 
the buttonholes being worked on the inside plait, down the 
centre of the night-gown. 

HanpKERcuIEFs OF Lawn have now, sometimes, silk or 
percale borders. Others are a mixture of silk and linen, 
plaided with colors, and having a wide band for a border. 
But the most desirable handkerchiefs, for full dress, are of 
fine lawn, embroidered by hand, in bright colors and deli- 
cate patterns, or else trimmed with insertions and edgings 
of Torchon lace, 


Save A Dottar by subscribing for “ Peterson” for 1878. 
Other lady’s books, even those not first class, ask three and 
four dollars. But we prefer a small profit on a large edition 
to a large profit ona small one. In “ Peterson” you get all 
you get in others, and for nearly half the price. 

Fiannew Petticoats should be embroidered only in the 
simplest patterns, The best material is Shetland wool, as 
it wears better than floss, or linen thread, and after once 
washing, presents a soft appearance, amalgamating with 
the flannel. 

In Srockrnas, all the ornamentation is in the front, and 
arranged lengthwise upon the foot, extending above the 
ankle. Sometimes the stocking is half of one color, and 
half of another; but we think this is in bad taste, in fact, is 
vulgar. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Theo, By Frances Hodgson Burnett, 1 vol,,12 mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a republication 
of a novelet, which appeared in this magazine in 1873. Of 
the many excellent stories, written by Mrs. Burnett, it is 
one of the very best. Few characters in modern fiction are 
as loveable as the noble, warm-hearted, impulsive girl, from 





whom the tale takes its name. Shedares everything for the 
man she loves, with a self-sacrifice, that, for once at least, 
has its reward. Mrs, Burnett, however, is always happy in 
her heroines. There are no two of them alike, yet all are 
“tender and true:” full of womanliness and refinement, and 
at the same time full of individuality; Philippa Fairfax, 
Theo, Kathleen, all are high and exalted types, all women 
that you cannot help loving. We predict for our contrib- 
utor a continually increasing reputation. She is a born 
story-teller, for her genius is dramatic, not didactic; she 
writes, because she has a tale to tell, not because she has a 
homily to preach. Then, too, her artistic insight is of the 
keenest. Hercharactersalwaysact naturally. The volume 
is very neatly printed, and ought to have a large sale. 

Personal Appearance, and The Oulture of Beauly, With 
Hints As to Character. By T. 8. Sozinskey, M.D. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott.—The title of this 
volume explains its purpose. The author discusses, not 
only the various types of male and female beauty, but also 
the several features that go to make up beauty: the fore- 
head, the eyes, the eyebrows, the nose, the cheeks, the chin, 
the lips, the teeth, etc., etc. He gives numerous hints as 
to the best way of improving the personal appearance, Of 
the value of his recommendations we do not pretend, in the 
least, to pronounce, but we call attention to the bool: as one 
which many ladies would like to possess. It is the natural 
wish, we might almost say the duty, of every woman to look 
as handsome as possible, and if beauty can be heightened, 
without using injurious cosmetics, or resorting to other 
exceptionable means, it is as well to know the process, or 
processes, 

That Husband of Mine. 1 vol., 12 mo, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—This is one of those successful hits in literature, 
which owe their popularity less to their artistic merits, 
than to their opportuneness. The time had come for just 
such a novel. But the story has also substantial merit. 
It deals with life as it is, rather than with romantic 
abstractions. It is full of every-day incidents, the truth of 
which every one can recognize. A cheap edition. 

Thackeray's Irish Sketch-Book, With Thirty-Right Original 
Tlustrations. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—This is a new edition of a book, which made a 
great sensation when it first appeared. We find it to be as 
fresh and interesting now, after the lapse of years, as when 
we read it then. It is full of caustic wit. The illustrations 
are from the pencil of Thackeray himself, and abound in 
humor. A cheap edition: paper covers. 

The Cavalier. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol., 12 mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have here another 
of the popular “ Dollar Series,” of which so many persons 
have been availing themselves, to fill up their libraries, with 
handsomely bound, standard fictions, ata cheap rate. “The 
Cavalier” is one of the best novels of the late G. P. R. James, 
A portrait of the author adds to the attractions of the 
volume, 

Four Irrepressibles. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: Loring.—Three 
boys and a girl, children of a Boston banker, are the “ Four 
Irrepressibles.” The story is intended to be in the vein of 
that popular “ Helen’s Babies.” A charming love-idyl runs 
through the tale. A visit to the Centennial closes the book, 
which is full of humorous incidents. 

The Travellers’ Complete Note-Book, 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Souvenir Publishing Houwse—A very useful book for 
travellers, intended as a record of events during a tour, 
blank pages being provided for that purpose, ruled and 
lined with appropriate headings and divisions. It is equally 

dapted for ial travellers and pleasure seekers. 

Panola. By Mrs. Sarah A, Dorsey. 1 vol.,12 mo, Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. A love story of Southern 
life, written by a Mississippi lady, and full of local color as 
well as romantic incidents, 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


OprNroNs 0 oF ‘THE Press,—No other magazine is 80 favor. 
ably received by the newspapers as this. The press, uni- 
versally, pronounces it the best and cheapest of the lady’s 
books. Says the Annapolis (Md.) Republican: “Every 
family ought to take ‘ Peterson,’ the cheapest and best of the 
lady’s books.” Says the Trenton (N, J.) Free Press, spedking 
of our last number; “Tt is better, if possible, than any 
preceding one, this year; thé steel engraving is worth the 
whole cost of the book.” Says, the Newbern (8, C.) Herald : 
“Though this is a magazine of art and fashion, primarily, 
it is also one of literature; and no lady's book at all ap- 
proaches it in its powerful stories and novelets,” The 
Colfax (Cal.) Enterprise says: “There is no use in trying to 
get along without this book; it would be like trying to keep 
house without a cooking stove.” The Tallula (Ill.) Observer 
gays: “Should be in the hands of every lady.” Says the 
Tiffin (0.) Herald: “ No lady can allow it to be absent from 
her table.” The Philadelphia (Pa.) Christian Instructor 
says: “ We know of no monthly, that, for its size and char- 
acter, is so welcome in every home.” “Sensible and use- 
ful,” says the St. John (N. B.) Globe. “Rich in the latest 
fashions,” says the Philadelphia (Pa.) Journal. The Mt. 
Airy (N. C.) Visitor says: ‘ Ahead of all others.” We give 
these as a few out of nundreds of similar notices. If you 
are getting up a club, it would be as well to show these no- 
tices, in order to prove that we are fully sustained in 
claiming “ Peterson” as the cheapest and best. 


I 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at r 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazine, Philadelphia, 

“Best PustisHep ANYWHERE,”—The Norristown (Pa.) 
Herald, says: “‘ Peterson's Magazine,’ ably sustains a repu- 
tation of being the best ladies’ book, for the money, pub- 
lished anywhere.” 

Men Bow ro Beauty, and all women who have it not 
desire it. This preéminent charm is acquired by using 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold by all druggists every- 
where. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Department or Nurstna.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. XIL.—Exrernat Remepiat Measures. 
The preparation and application of outward remedi 


over the stirfice of the body, with some degree of force— 
first taking the necessary precaution to protect the bed, so 
as to guard the patient against the liability to take cold, by 
subsequently being obliged to lie in damp clothing. This 
is best done by placing a gum cloth beneath a folded sheet 
under her, till the operation is over, then removing it, and 
having changed her linen, and wiped her dry, she will rest 
sweetly, and be refreshed. 

Bathing, or washing the feet of the patient, frequently, is 
a duty which the nurse should never neglect, even though 
inadvertently overlooked and unadvised by the doctor. As 
a derivative to relieve headache, heat of head, or if the feet 
be cold, a little mustard or salt,can be advantageously 
added to the water. When the feet are removed from the 
bath, they should be wiped dry, and enveloped in flannel or 
woolen stockings. When mustard poultices are ordered to 
any part, a very neat form is to take a sufficient quantity of 
breadcrumbs, rubbed finely, add mustard to the required 
strength, and form a poultice of the proper consistence, by 
adding warm water, as some sharp vinegars seem to destroy 
the essential property of the mustard. A ready method is, 
to take equal quantities of flour and mustard, mix with 
water, spread on thick paper, and apply. This poultice ad- 
heres with much greater tenacity to the part, than when 
made with breadcrumbs. The pharmaceutist now, however, 
is displacing all forms of mustard plasters, by the “ mustard 
leaves,” which can be purchased at any drug store, by the 
dozen, and are readily applied. When the poultices aro 
removed, the part should be carefully wiped dry with « soft 
linen cloth. Horse radish leaves—the hard stems made 
soft by a rolling pin, and then withered by pouring over 
them a little scalding water—may be substituted when 
mustard cannot be procured, and applied to the feet. But, 
in this case, the nurse must not neglect frequently ex- 
amining them, for if they are allowed to rerain a length 
of time, and get cold, more harm than good will result. 

Burdock and cabbage leaves are frequently directed to be 
applied to the feet also, which are prepared in the same 
manner. 

Onion poultices are favorite applications, in domestic 
practice, for children, partially made by roasting them, 
mashing them, and spreading upon folds of thin muslin, 
and applied to the legs, arms, and stomach, in cases of con- 
vulsions; also, to the throat and breast, in croupy and 
catarrhal affections. If kept warm, they may be of ser- 
vice; if Spermitted to get cold, and remain on, harm will 
result. 





AMUSEMENTS, Ero. 
New Figures ror CoTiti10ns.—At a very splendid enter- 
tainment, lately given by the Countess of D gh e, at 
her husband’s seat, in Ireland, the principal feature was a 








with the exception of preparing blisters, medicated and 
adhesive plasters, and the like, are duties that belong 
almost exclusively to the jurisdiction of the nurse; and to 
be able to acquit herself, when required thus to officiate to 
the advantage of the patient, and the satisfaction of herself, 
cannot but be a desideratum of no ordinary moment to the 
patient. 

Sponging the surface of the body of the sick, is too often 
neglected to be recommended and enforced by the medical 
adviser. In many cases, this act not only produces most 
refreshing, as well as soothing sensations, but frequently 
affords great and permanent relief. It is done by taking 
any material that may,or may not, be ordered by the 
physician, as vinegar and water, diluted alcohol or common 
spirits, or solution of soda or saleratus (if the patient pre- 
sents an acid odor) at a given temperatureé—tepid or cool, 
as may be most agreeable—and with a sponge or cloth, well 
saturated with the liquid, and moderately wrung, rubbed 








spirited cotillion, with which the ball concluded, and which 
lasted over an hour and a-half. Some amusing figures 
were introduced, the most original being the apron figure, 
the bell figure, and the screen figure. The first of these, 
the apron one, was danced in this way—knofted white 
aprons were thrown to the gentlemen, and the one who 
could first untie the knot and put on the apron, claimed the 
lady for his partner. The bell figure was uproariously 
amusing. A gentleman rings a large hand bell, until some 
lady takes pity on him, and stops the bell, by becoming his 
partner, the fun consisting in seeing how long he will be 
kept ringing. The looking-glass figure, the basket of pre- 
sents, the flower figure, and the drinking figure, viz.; the 
glass of lemonade, the glass of water to be quaffed by the 
successfal and unsuccessful aspirants, were all capitaliy ar- 
ranged and danced. The Earl of Donoughmore and Lady 
Mary Hutchinson were the leaders of the cotillion, keeping 
it up with the greatest spirit. 
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WINDOW GARDENING—I, 


Window plants are rarely allowed to enjoy the comfort of 
having their feet kept warm. Even in a south window, the 
pots, being unsightly, are usually placed out of view, below 
the line of the sash’s woodwork, so that the sun's rays never 
fall upon them; or they are incased in pretty envelopes of 
card-paper, wood, or porcelain ; or they are so crowded as to 
shade each other from the vivifying influence of sunshine, 
except tora brief moment. The plants suffer accordingly 
from a never-ceasing chill at the roots, especially it too 
freely watered. The obvious remedy is to raise the pots 
sufficiently to let the roots (the plant’s purveyors) bask in ; 
the sun, as well as the foliage and the flowers. If the } 
window-sill or shelf does not lend itself easily to this pur 
pose, a simple mode of raising the pots, that need exposure 
to warmth, is to set each pot on another empty pot of the 
game size inverted. This plan involves no fixtures, and 
allows changes of plants to be made as often as is wished. 
Carrying out the same principle, water always with tepid 
water, never with water colder than the air of the room in 
which the plants are growing. 

Earthworms are a great nuisance in a flower-pot in which 
a plant is well established; and it is easier to let them get 
in than to get them out Often they are introduced with 
the soil when the plant is potted; search should therefore 
be made for them (as well as for even more destructive 
Jarvee) during that process. But they are inquisitive as ‘ 
well as curious creatures, and if a pot is left standing on } 
the open border, they will wriggle themselves in at the hole 
made for drainage, to try whether its contents are to their 
taste or not. To prevent this intrusion, pot-plants set out- 
doors, should be placed on a board, or on bricks, or on a 
layer of dry cinders. 

Not only do worms disfigure the surface of a flower-pot, 
but they rob the plants. Like every other living creature, 
they must feed on something; and their diet is earth, which 
they afterwards reject, impoverished of some of its nutritive 
elements, The better the worms are fed, the worse will the 
flowers fare. They may often be dislodged by a sudden 
fright. Perhaps, in changing the place ot a pot, you may 
give it a blow quite unintentionally, and a bright-red } 
tenant, of whose presence you were unaware, will emerge 
in all haste to escape from fancied danger. Present him 
immediately, as a treat, to your gold fish. By tapping the 
pot, or disturbing the earth with a stick, the worm will 
sometimes show his nose above ground. Seize him, and - 
pull him out firmly, but gradually; for if he breaks, the 
remaining half will form a new head, and become a perfect 
worm. If he succeeds in drawing himself back unhurt, you 
will not easily play him the same trick again. He is as 
cunning as you are, and knows what you are at. Suddenly 
dosing a pot with quite warm water, but not hot enough to 
injure the roots, will sometimes make a worm shift his 
quarters, for fear of being scalded the next time of watering. 
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FANCY WORK. 


Penwirers.—Very pretty penwipers can be made in the 
shape of butterflies with scraps of silk and satin. Eight 
Pieces of card should be cut into the semblance of wings. 
These should be covered with silk or satin, firmly sewn 
over, and then the covered pieces put together and sewn. 
These four wings must be attached to a piece of black cloth, 
twisted up to form the body, with a sealing-wax head, and 
s horsehair put through, touched with a dot of sealing-wax 
at each end. The butterfly’s upper wings should be dif. 
ferent to the under ones, and should be raised up a little. 
The under ones are most effettive tn plain colors, par- 


ticularly yellow, and the two upper ones of brocades or 
fancy silk. The butterfly, when finished; should be sewn 
on to a cloth circular penwiper. Pretty pincushions may 
also be made in this way; with the pins put into the edge 
of the wings. Another easy Way of making « penwiper is 
to cut out a circular piece of red or black cloth about ten 
inches in diameter, and make a ring of small! circles, pre- 
viously cut out in different colured cloth. There sbould be 
eighteen small circles, and each one should half cover the 
preceding one, and be notched out round the edge. Any 
tiny scraps will do, and the effect is excessively bright and 
pretty... The circles: should be about the size of a two- 
shilling piece, and one should be in the centre, with a 
smaller one partially covering it, and a small button in the 
ceutre ac a finish. A tuft of small feathers arranged in a 
rosette, and gummed with very stung gum on to red or 
black cloth, looks very well, and is easy to make, Any 
feathers can be used, and soft white duck ones look well, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B@~ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

s0UPS 

Soup made of Liebig’s Extract—Cut up two carrots, two 
turnips, and three leeks, or, if leeks are not procurable, one 
onion into small dice. Put these into a stewpan, with one 
good tablespoonful of lard. Brown the vegetables in this, 
and then add boiling water in proportion to the quantity of 
soup required; salt and pepper to taste. The whole must 
go on boiling, and every now and then must be carefully 
skimmed to take off every particle of grease. Remember 
also to keep up the supply of boiling water, as if you allow 
it to reduce too much the goodness of the soup is gone. 
Half an hour before serving throw in about a tablespoonful 
ot Liebig’s extract of meat and a small lump of sugar. If 
Brussels sprouts are in season, a few ct these boiled with the 
soup are an excellent addition. The vegetables ought to be 
put on three hours before dinner. 

White Soup made of Vegetable Marrow.—Cut about two 
pound of the vegetable marrow without the‘skin into large 
dice, pnt them into a pan with three ounces of sait butter, 
add two tablespoonfuls of salt, a little pepper, and half a 
pint of water; set it on the fire, and stew gently for twenty 
minutes When soft, add two tablespoonfuls ot flour, stir, 
and moisten with three pinte of milk; serve with fried 
bread cut into small pieces. 

Oyster Soup.—Beard six dozen oysters, and scald them in 
their own liquor; then add it, well strained, to two quarts 
of mutton broth, thicken with two ounces butter, and one 
ounce flour; simmer for a quarter of an hour. Add the 
oysters; stir well but do not let it boil. Serve very hot. 

CHEAP MEAT DISHES, 

Casseroles of Mutton.—Boil six large potatoes; when done 
add salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, three yolks of egg, one 
ounce of butter; beat all well together over the fire a few 
minutes, then pass through a sieve. Butter a large baking 
sheet; place the potato on it in a flat heap an inch and 
a-half high. When cold cut them out with a plain cutter 
the size of a patty, egg and breadcrumb; make an im- 
pression at one end with a small cutter, to represent the 
top of the patty; fry a golden color in hot lard. Remove 
the inside, and fill them with the mince moistened in the 
same way as for patties. Serve very hot on a napkin. 

Minced Mutton.—Take some meat from a joint of roast, 
bofled, or braised mutton; remove the skin and outside 
parts, mince it very fine; put a small piece of butter into a 
stewpan, when melted add half a tablespoonful of flour; 
stir two or three minutes over the fire; add a gill of well- 
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flavored stock, when boiling put in the mince; add salt, 
pepper, @ little grated nutmeg, chopped parsley, a few 
leaves.of thyme, and the yolk of one egg; stir all on the 
fire for some minutes; then serve with bread sippots or 
Croquettes of potatoes, If put aside until cold this mince 
can be used in various ways, such as; ‘ 

Pauues of Mutton.—Make a quarter of a pound of as 
described above, roll thin, and line with it gs 
nine patty pans, the pans must be previously buttered, and 
the paste cut with a crimped cutter; fill with rice, When 
baked remove the rice, fill the patties with mince made a 
little more moist with gravy, Serve ona napkin, arranging 
them nicely on the dish. Serve very:hot. The patties can 
be ornamented with fried passiey, or in any way you please. 
The smaller the patty pans the more pretty will the effect 
be, With care the rice cau be used several times. 

Rissoles of Mutton—Make a short paste with half a pound 
of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, a pinch of salt, one 
whole egg, and two yolks; mix all into a paste, roll it out 
to the thickness of a penny piece; place the mince at equal 
distances, say an inch and a-half; egg lightly, cover with 
paste-of a similar thickness, press’ the, paste around each 
piece of mince, and cut it out with a crimped cutter. Egg 
each rissole, and pass it in breadcrumbs ; fry in hot lard, and 
serve op mashed potato. 


Mutton Scallops.—Trim the mutton in the same way as for 
mince, but it must be cut so small, It should be as thin as 
possible, about the size of threepenny pieces; make a sauce 
as for mince, and place it in scallop shells; sprinkle with 
brown breadcrumbs, pour a little warm butter over; arrange 
them on a napkin, and serve hot. 

Kromeskys of Mutton.—Cut some pieces of fat bacon as 
thin as possible, in size one and a-half inches by two inches, 
jay them flat, place a small piece of mince.on each ; roll up 
tightly, taking care that the mince does not escape; put 
aside in a cold place, dip each in batter, and fry a light 
brown color. Serve with tried parsiey. 

Croqueties of Mutton.—Roll up the mince in balls, egg and 
breadcrumb, and fry them in hot lard. They can be made 
into any shape, such as round balls, diamonds, sugar loafe, 
or cutlets. They must be served with fried parsley, and 
very hot. 

DESSERTS. 


French Pancakes.—Half a pint of milk, two ounces of. 
butter, two eggs, two ounces of loaf sngar, two ounces of 
flour. Put the milk, sugar, and butter into a saucepan, to 
make them hot, but do not let them boil; beat the eggs and 
flour together, and when quite smooth add the milk, sugar, 
and butter, and mix all well together. Take four saucers, 
(not too large), warm them, and butter them well. Pour 
the mixture into the saucers, and bake in a quick oven 
twenty minutes, When done take the pancakes out of the 
saucers, lay them in a hot dish, and spread one-half of them 
with any kind of jam; then take the pancakes that you 
have hot, put over the others, press them down lightly, and 
serve very hot; they should be very light. 

Almond Cheesecakes.—Blanch and pound one quarter pound 
sweet almonds smoothly in a mortar, with a little rose or 
spring water; stir in three eggs, which should be well 

eaten, two ounces butter, which should be warmed; add 
the rind of a quarter of a lemon, grated, and a tablespoonful 
of lemon-juice, and three ounces augar; stir well until the 
whole is thoroughly mixed. Line some patty-pans with 
puff-paste, put in the mixture, and bake for twenty minutes, 
or rather less, in a quick oven. 

Lemon Sponge.—Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in 
three quarters of a pint of water, add the juice of two 
lemons, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and the whites of 
three ne‘v-laid eggs, whisk the whole up for three-quarters 








of an hour, oF till it becomes white and stiff. It is a good 
plan to let it stand before the fire for some time previous to 
beating it up. Put it in a mould, and allow it to remain 
for some hours. 

Lemon Pudding—I have pleasure in sending recipes for 
lemon pudding and sponge. Lemon Pudding.—Grate finely 
six. ounces of bread, also the peel of three lemons, add six 
ounces of sugar, three qunces of clarified butter, the yolke 
of three eggs, and the whites of two, and a pint of cream. 
Mix them all well together, linea pudding dish with thin 
paste, and bake for three-quarters of an hour. 

Brown Bread Ice.—Make a custard of eggs and milk, 
flavored with vanilla. Cut up some brown bread into dice, 
dry it in the oven, and put it hot into the cold custard ; 
freeze; pour iced custard round it in the dish in which it 
is to be served. 

Molasses Pie.—Line a pie-dish with thin paste, cover with 
treacle as for roly-poly pudding, and continue alternate 
layers of paste and treacle till the dish is full, finishing with 
paste; bake in a moderate oven. 


CAKES. 


Queen's Cake.—One pound of sugar, three quarters pound 
of butter, one pound of flour, six eggs, one wine-glass of 
wine, one of brandy, mix it together with milk; then add 
one-half pound of currants, one-half pound of raisins, one 
quarter pound of citron, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one-half 
teaspoon of mace. Bake for two hours. 

Spanish Buns.—Three quarters pound of flour sifted, one 
quarter pound of butter, cut up fine in the flour, three eggs 
beaten light, one wine-glass of yeast, a little rose water, 
wine, and brandy, one-half pint of milk, one quarter pound 
of sugar, a little cinnamon and nutmeg; set it to rise; then 
bake, and sift sugar over them. 

Waverly Jumbles.—One pound of flour, one-half pound of 
butter, three quarters pound of brown sugar, two eggs, oue- 
half of a nutmeg, two tablespoons of rose water, or any kind 
of seasoning. Cream together the butter and sugar; add 
the beaten eggs, and then the flour; roll them out thin, 
and cut with a shape. 

Seotch Cakes—Three pounds of flour, two pounds of 
butter, one and a-half pounds of brown sugar, two table- 
spoons of caraway seed, two of cinnamon, and a little citron, 
cut in small pieces, Cream the butter and sugar; add the 
flour and seasoning, and bake in small cakes, 

Rice Cakes —Melt one quarter pound of butter in three 
pints of milk, stir in two tablespoons of wheat flour, and as 
much rice flour as will make a stiff batter; add two eggs, 
well beaten, one tea-cup of yeast, one teaspoon of salt. 
Bake on the griddle. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Watxtxe Dress or Biue Casumenrs; the lower 
skirt is rather short, and trimmed with one deep flounce; 
the upper skirt has also one ruffle, is long in front, and 
gathered up carelessly in the back; the long jacket is 
trimmed with braid and fur, and is buttoned diagonally 
from the right side to the left. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with a long blue plume, and red wing. 

Fig. 1.—Carrtace Dress or Oxrve Green Six; the 
front is trimmed with bands and plaitings of a lighter 
shade of green, the long train at the back is untrimmed ; 
biack silk mantle, very much trimmed with wide figured 
galloon and lace, Bonnet of black velvet, with black lace 
strings, aud olive green plumes. 

Fic. 1.—Hovuse Dress oF Licut Bive Stzx; the front 
is closely puffed and with the wide lower rufile 1s of plain 
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silk; the waist, the “panels” at the side,and the upper 
skirts at the back are of blue brocaded silk : these skirts are 
trimmed with wide ball fringe ; the equare necked. waist is 
of the Gtiirass shape, and cut in one with the long penel- 
shaped side pieces, which are trimmed with large mother-of- 
pearl buttons; the lower part of the sleeves, the ruffle under 
the lower fringe, and a small puffing under the basque at 
the back are of fawn-colored silk, 

Fic. rv. — Waxine Dress or Grey-Green Bovrerte; 
the skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce, which is edged 
with a knife plaiting of silk of the same color. The very 
long paletot is of cloth, trimmed with a band of brown fur} 
the deep cuffs, pockets and collar are of the same fur. Round 
felt hat, with a narrow band of the fur, a cardinal red wing 
and cock’s plumes. 

Fre. v.—Hovse Dress or Licnt Bioe SILK; a very deep 
knife-plaited flounce is around the bottom of the ekirt ; 
scarf over-dress of crépe, richly embroidered ; crépe sash on 
the right side ; deep basque waist, cut slightly open in front, 
made of the emibroidered crépe; elbow sleeves of puffed tulle 
trimmed with blue ribbons. 

Fig. vi. AND vir.—Front and back of walking dress made 
of light grey cashmere; the under-skirt is of black silk, 
trimmed with two knife-plaited ruffles: the grey over 
skirt and half-tight fitting sacque are trimmed with a band 
of fur; the pockets at the back, and the collar and muff 
are of the same fur. 

Fig. vit1.—Camet's Harr Costume of olive green, trimmed 
with silk of the same color, and galloon embroidered with 
pale blue... The skirt is bordered with rows of kiltings, two 
in front and three at.the back. The tunic, trimmed to 
simulate.a slantwise fastening, is draped high at the back, 
beneath a silk sash; the buttons are of embroidered silk to 
match the galloon. The paletot is demi-fitting; it fastens 
slantwise, and has a pointed collar; the trimmings consist 
ofa kilting of faille and a band of embroidered braid. 

Fig. 1x.—Pnrincess Dress or Biack Sri, with open 
square bodice fastening at the side. The skirt is bouillonné 
in front, the fulness terminating with velvet bows, lined 
with colored faille. The back is trainshaped and puffed; 
it is trimmed with gathered flounces and plaitings arranged 
alternately. The sleeves are or ted with plaitings and 
bands, and two bows mark the square opening of the 
bodice. 

Genera Remarks.—We give, aleo, two head dresses; 
the first has the hair turned loosely back, and short curls 
arranged on the forehead ; the hair is dressed high on the 
top of the head, with a rose bud and leaves as the only 
ornaments; a long, loose curl, falls a little on one side at 
the back. The other head dress is for a young lady; the 
hair is crimped, then plaited very loosely at the back, 
and tied hear the ends with a black velvet bow; a black 
velvet bow is placed near the top of the head 

We also give the back and front ofa black silk paletot 
made of very heavy._silk; it is loose in front, and close 
fitting at the back; the pockets are trimmed with a deep 
jet fringe, which still holds its own, especially on black, 
notwithstanding all the rich gall and embroideries that 
are so much used ; the distinguishing beauty of this paletot 
is the triple collar, each collar is piped with silk, and a long 
loop and ends of rich gros-grain finishes the.collar at the 
neck ; the cuffs are made to correspond with the collar. 

Tn addition to the many new style bonnets given in Octo- 
ber, we give, this month, a black felt bonnet trimmed with 
black velvet; the face trimming has°a narrow jet band 
across the band of velvet, and velvet strings; a gay plume 
of )stiff feathers is placed back on the Jeft side. Next. isa 
toque, or round hat, of chestnut-brown felt; the brim is of 
chestnut-brown plush, and the hat is trimmed with brown 
Velvet, pheasant’s wings and antumn green feathers, The 








other hat is-of.grey. felt, bound and trimmed with black 
} velvet, and dark green cock's plumes. We also give a fichu 
made of crépe de chine, or grenadine, or soft twilled silk, and 
trimmed with a colored galioon and soft fringe. ‘This makes 
@ pretty addition to a house dress, but looks better when 
worn by slender people, , 

Styles are gradually changing to something more severe, 
ag ‘was noted in our October number; drapery is still cling- 
ing when there is any ; the “ habit. basque,” or redingote 
is very popular with those who are the quickest to adopt 
the-newest fashions, and !ouks remarkably well on fine 
figures, 

Fort very dressy occasions an embroidered safin vest, in 
the Louis XV. style, is worn, and this vest is then always of 
a lighter color than the bagque; is very deep, has side pockets, 
etc,, all of which are hand embroidered. One of the prettiest 
of these habit basques was of rich brocaded chestnut-coloted 





velvet, with a delicate, creamy satin vest, embroidered in 
pink rosesbuds and.green vines. The skirt worn with this 
was plain chestnat-colored silk. Another, equally pretty, 
was Of piain myrfié ‘green siJk, with a dilver grey satin vest, 
embroidered in forget-zme-nots and green leaves. The skirt 
of this beautiful costume was of the myrtle green silk. Fort 
house-dresses the Princess or polonaise, slightly draped at 
the back, is, still the most popular, though its reign is 





somewhat disputed by the cairass. waist, which is so be- 
coming, to many figures; these cuirass waists have often 
coat backs, which are cut long. and are looped up iu Various 
styles to suit the fancy of the wearer, and which give a 
variety to the toilette. 

Plain silk and figured silk, silk and velvet, brocaded silk 
and velvet, areall used now in combination, for all kinds of 
dresses. This is an admirable fashion, as it enables. those 
who study economy, to make beautifut dresses, and of the 
newest fashion, out of old ones.’ Shorter walking-dregses 
are getting more popular, though many stil! cling to thd 
untidy demi-train. These shorter costumes will necessitate 
great care in the selection of boots and shoes. We are glad 
that the excessive high heels are no longer fashionable; 
they produced x most ungraceful walk, and ruined the feet. 

CLoaks are ysually made long, loose in front, and half- 
tight at the back, with sleeves. Cloak jackets are also 
larger than those of last year, and are closer fitting. 

Bonnets’ are still close to the side of the head, bat other- 
wise, any style that is considered the most becoming, is the 














one selected, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 

Fie. t—Drerss.or Brown Camex's Hair ror a Little 
Gtr_; the dregs is Princess shape, plain fitting in front, and 
fuller at the back; the long jacket isiof brown cloth, double- 
breasted,.and fastened with large brown buttons; very large 
collar, deep cuffs. and pockets; the only trimming of which 
is large buttons and two or three rews of machine stitching. 
White felt hat, trimmed with brown velvet. 

Fig. 1.—Bor's. Usster Coat, of dark blue pilot eloth, 
with large brown buttons; the front is double-breasted ; 
pockets at the sides, blue cloth cap. 

Fie. w1--Greu's Costume of dark blue velveteen; the 
dress is of a dark bine wooten material, striped with a thin 
line Of red; the ovéf-skirt is of the biue velveteen, made 
quite plain, and the jacket is of the new coat shape, cut 
square-at the back and sloping away at the sides; a line of 
light blue ribbon is placed on the left side, piping of the 
velveteen finishes the bottom of the skirt, the pockets, cuffs, 
and across theshoulders. Dark blue felt hat, trimmed with 
light blue, 
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‘VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. . 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 








E, RIDLEY & SONS 


+ 808, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N.Y. 


WILL SEND FREE 
On application a copy of their FALL and WINTER 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST OF 


MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS, 


LADIES’ and MISSES’ 


UITS CLOAKS, UNDERGARMENTS, 
DIES’ TRIMMED HATS, FURS, 
LACES, HOSIERY, DRESS & TRIM- 
MING SILKS, Etc. LADIES’, MISSES’ 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


A large saving can be made by par- 
ties residing at a distance in trading 
direct with New York. 


Full information given In our Cata- 
logue to aid in the sending of orders. 











We promise the same attention to 
orders entrusted TO US as if pur- 
chaser were present in person. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, Sil, 3i1.-2 Grand S 








66, 58, 60, 62, 66, 68, 70 Allen "st., 


PIANOS naven'iacon 
Great Bargains, Established 4) Years, 


Elegant Square Grand 734 Octave, Full Agraffe, 4 round 
corners, Rosewood Pianos, with stool and cover, boxed and 
sh direct from Factory, $275. Upright, $250. Sent on 
10 8’ trial. Freight paid both ways if unsatisfactory, 
Also, os but little used, very cheap. Fully warranted 
5 Send for descriptive Circular. 


VEN, 


13 East 16th Street, New York. 


ip 
'8O, 
years. 
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<i FOR THE HOUSE 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and 
all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the G..rden, and for 
Winter Flowers in the House—just published and sent free 


toall. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HEART, WE'RE GROWING OLD, 
by Estabrooke, One of the most popular 
songs of the day.—Farewell! if ever 
fondest Prayer, Sidonia ; Down by the Surging Sea, comic, 
Skelly ; I'm Weary,so Weary, am; Thero’s sure to bea 
Way, Delano; Art Club Waltz; Crescent Grand March, Ce- 
jeces are all in the 
ry it 6 months and 
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lestina Mazurka. These 8 new 
Oct No. of Musical Hou rice 





obtaia new music, worth $16.80, for only 75c, (in cash or 
stamps). G. W. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash. St., Boston. 








One of the Brightest Charms 


Of a fair face is a fine set of teeth. The ladies being 
fully alive to this fact, patronize 


in preference to any other dentifrice, since they know 





by experience that it preserves like no other the pristine 
whiteness and cleanliness of the teeth, and makes a natu- 
rally sweet breath additionally fragrant. It is one of 
the privileges of the beaus sex to look lovely and that pro- 





portion of it which uses SOZODONT has learned that the 
article contributes in no small degree to the end in view. 


ALL DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 





DR. WARNER'S + 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and Self Adjusting Pads, 
Unequaled for Beauty, Style and Comfort, 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 


For Sale by Leading Merchants 
seein, cow size, by mail. Ir Satteen, 
yt util, 75; N 








WM. J. CARLTON, 


= ADVERTISING. AGENT, 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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